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DAVIS, Manager, Lockport Plant. The Electric Smelting and 
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One of the historical plants of the country is that of The 
Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company at Lockport, 
N. Y. It is located in a picturesque valley on a small 
stream, twelve miles from Lake Ontario. The plant was 
built in 1886 by The Cowles Electric Smelting & Alumi- 
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FIG. 1 \N ELECTRIC FURNACE USED IN. 1885 


num Company for the production of aluminum and vari 
us other metals and allovs in the electric furnace. 

Che Cowles Company was incorporated March 18, 1885, 
nd started in a small way at Cleveland, Ohio, the presi 
dent of the Company being Edwin Cowles, founder in 
1856 of the Cleveland Leader and in 1868 the Cleveland 
l-vening News, which in [883 absorbed the older Cleve 
ind Herald. He was editor of these papers until his 
leath in 1890. Eugene H. and Alfred H. Cowles, sons 

Edwin Cowles,. developed the great possibilities of the 

ectric furnace, particularly in the production of alumi 

im and the alloys of aluminum, silicon, manganese, etc. 

hey were awarded the Elliott Cresson and John Scott 

zacy medals at Franklin Institute in 1886 and the Paris 
position Gold Medal in 1889 for their inventions. 

When the Lockport plant was completed in 1886 the 

npany started producing aluminum bronze, ferro-alu- 

um and silicon copper. These alloys were mainly 
le in the horizontal type of electric furnace. They 
built up of fire brick, the interior dimensions being 
<imately 5 ft. long, 4 ft. deep and 16 in. wide. The 
rodes first used were formed by bunching a number of 
m rods 1” in diameter and 48” long. These were the 
est carbon rods that could be secured at that time. A 
or connecter of copper was cast around the ends 
etween the carbon rods. A little later rods 2'4” in 


; 


pews . 
These € le’ 


angle ot 


diameter were employed in a like manner. 
trodes entered either end of the furnace on an 
about 12 degrees with the horizontal and were adjustabl 
lo protect the inside walls of the furnace, finely ground 
charcoal treated with a wash of lime, to render it a non 
conductor, was used. When making aluminum bronze the 
furnace was charged with copper in granulated form and 
corundum or alumina with coarse pieces of carbon or char 
coal mixed through the charge. About two hours wer: 
required to complete the reduction. The furnace was then 
allowed to cool and the metal produced, which was in the 
form of an irregular shaped pig about 3 ft. long weigh 
ing approximately 150 Ibs., out. This pig 
was not of uniform composition, varying from 10 to 30 
percent of aluminum in different parts of the pig. Eight 
of these furnaces were in operation, but usually not more 
than two at a time. While these were in operation the 
others were charged and the current switched on to then 
as needed. On account of the lack of uniformity in the 
composition ot the metal produced, It Was necessary 
remelt either in crucible or a reverberatory furnace 


Was taken 
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hese ingots were analyzed and from 


pour nto mvots 


oo 


this rich alloy the standard grades of 5%, 10% and 11% 
aluminum bronze were made by remelting with the addi- 
tion of more copper.. In making silicon copper, about the 
same procedure was followed, with the exception that 
Medina sandstone which ran about 99% pure silica was 
sed instead of corundum or alumina. This sandstone 
vas taken from a quarry close to the plant. When mak- 
ne ferro aluminum, either iron turnings or old horse- 


hoes, cut up into small pieces, or, when a particularly 
loy was required, Swedish iron supplied the iron 
tent For the manganese copper alloy, manganese 


oxide was used as the source of manganese. 

\nother style of horizontal furnace used had but one 
movable electrode (the positive ) The negative elec- 
trode was formed by building up a solid mass of carbon 
in one end of the furnace. The vertical type of furnace, 


in which the furnace itself lined with carbon formed the 


athode and a carbon evlinder 8 inches diameter, about 5 
It long suspended in the furnace formed the anode, was 
also extensively used. Che cover and also the electrode 
holder were water-jacketed \ll of these furnaces were 
built at the plant. Graphite electrodes were unknown in 
the early days and it was very difficult to obtain carbon 
electrodes of the proper dimensions as the carbon manu- 
facturers had up to that time made carbons only as large 
as two inches in diameter. 

In 1889 Alfred H. and Eugene H 
patent for making manganese bronze 
from 


Cowles obtained a 
Until then man 


vanese bronze had been made ferro manganese 

















DYNAMO USI FOR ELECTRIC SMELTING IN 


introduced a considerable amount ot 


auioy. The manganese bronze made at the 


which necessarily 
iron in we 
plant here under the above patent contained no iron, the 
manganese being introduced in the form of cupro-man- 
The com- 
position of the bronze was as follows: Manganese 3.75%, 
Zine 42.00%, Aluminum 1.00%, 25%. It had 


a tensile strength of about 80,000 pounds per square inch, 


vanese which was made in the electric furnace. 
( opper 53 


with 8% to 10% elongation 
other manufacturers contained very little manganese, the 


Manganese bronze made by 


iron content being considerably higher than the manganese 

The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland furnished 
the dynamos for supplving the current to the furnaces. 
[hese dynamos or generators were driven by horizontal 
water wheels. The dynamos weighed about 20,000 pounds 
each and delivered 3,000 amperes at 70 volts to the furn- 
aces. Later, two of these dynamos were hooked up to 
vether, thus delivering 6,000 amperes. At that time they 
were the largest generators in the world. In 1885 a 35 
H.P. generator was designed for the Cowles Company 
which with 50 volts produced the largest ampere current 
This was followed in that 
then the largest in the 


that had ever been produced 


vear bv a 180 H.P. generator, 
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Shortly after the plant started operating, an order was 
received from London, England, for 100 tons of a special 
grade of aluminum bronze, the specifications for which 
called for a tensile strength of 100,000 pounds per square 
inch with an elongation of 5% in one inch. The metal for 
this order was made successfully and standardized in cru- 
cibles holding 500 pounds each, every ingot (15 lbs.) be- 
ing stamped with the tensile strength and elongation. The 
writer recails also having received an order from the 
Italian Government for a quantity of aluminum bronze 
rods which were to be used for gun barrels. The metal 
for these rods was cast in billets and forged by hand to 
the required dimensions. The Cowles Company intro- 
duced, under a patent to Eugene H. Cowles, the idea of 
adding aluminum, in form of ferro-aluminum, to steel dur- 
ing casting to prevent blow-holes. This was at the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mills and the Otis Iron Works. Later, a 
great many tons of ferro-aluminum were made for the 
United States Mitis Company of Philadelphia, to be used 
in making mitis and steel castings. 

We made a number of shells for torpedoes for the 
Whitehead Torpedo Companying at Fiume, Austria. The 
shells were cast in sand molds. Success in producing a 
torpedo shell stronger than steel previously used was at- 
tained by casting the metal inside of a rotating cylinder, 
lined with agglutinated dry sand, the metal being thrown 
against the inner wall of sand by centrifugal force and all 
impurities or dross remained on the inner surface of the 
cylinder produced. The walls of the shells when cast 
were about 34” thick. They were bored inside and turned 
outside, the finished thickness of metal being about one- 
fourth inch. A propeller wheel was also made of alumium 
brass for the U. S. Gunboat “Petrel.” Among the other 
interesting alloys made was one called Silver Bronze, 
invented and patented by E. H. Cowles. Its composition 
was 18% manganese, 1% aluminum, 13.50% Zn. and 
67.50% Copper. The alloy was drawn into wire for elec- 
trical purposes, it having four times the electrical resist- 
ance of German silver. Other alloys were found contain 
ing copper, aluminum, manganese and zine having a con- 
stant electrical resistance with variations in temperature 
which were patented by Alfred H. Cowles 

In those days bicycles were in their prime and we cast 
a large number of sprocket wheels and other parts from 
different grades of aluminum bronze and aluminum brass 

\mong the alloys made at the plant in the early days a 
considerable quantity of silicon copper was turned out and 
the Cowles Company was the first to get it into com- 
mercial use. The alloy as marketed contained 90% copper 
and 10% silicon and was used and is still being used to a 
considerable extent for the production of solid, pure cop- 
per castings, 1 pound of the 10% alloy being used in 100 
pounds of copper, thus introducing one-tenth of 1% of 
silicon in the copper. The silicon deoxidizes the coppet 
and by its use a solid casting can be made. 
right amount of silicon is used none of it remains in the 
copper, the result being a copper casting of high electrical 
conductivity. Silicon copper is extensively used at the 
present time as a deoxidizer for copper and copper alloys 

In 1887 the Cowles Brothers became interested in the 
subject of aluminum bronze for heavy guns and on Octo 
ber 27th of that year Alfred H. Cowles wrote a paper en 
titled Aluminum Bronze For Heavy Guns which was 
discussed at a meeting of the U. S. Naval Institute. 

Carborundum (carbide of silicon) was also produce: 
by the Cowles Brothers in the electric furnace under thet 
patents and, after many years of litigation with the Ca! 
borundum Company of Niagara Falls, a court ruling 1 
favor of The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Company wa 
handed down, awarding them all net profits made by th 
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straining them from manufacturing aluminum. In 
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THE 


irborundum Company from 1891 to the expiration of 
e Cowles patented involved, June 9th, 1902. 

Calcium carbide is another electric furnace product. It 
is first made by the Cowles Brothers in a finely divided 


ndition. Its process of making was patented by the 
Brothers and later it was made in considerable 
antities at the Lockport plant for the Washington Car- 
le Company, a licensee of the Electro Gas Company. 
he latter Company had formerly become a licensee under 
he Willson and also the Cowles patents and was later re- 
rganized into the Union Carbide Company, now the 
nion Carbide & Carbon Company. 
In 1890 the production of pure aluminum was started 
l.ockport on a commercial scale and shortly thereafter 
he price of the metal was reduced by The Cowles Com- 
any from $1.25 to 50c per Ib. About two years later a 


1 
Owes 


suit was brought by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, 
later the 
Lockport Company for infringement of a 
to Charles M 


\merica, against the 
" patent 
Hall, and the interlocutory court decision 
laced the Lockport Company under an injunction re- 
1902 
is case was reopened on its merits which left it as though 


\luminum Company of 
issued 


Pickle for Bronze Wire 

()—We need a pickling solution for bronze and copper 

vire about .0113 in. in diameter, the wire to pass through 
the pickle at the rate of 8 to 15 ft. per minute. There 
night be a little oil or other foreign matter on the wire 
which would need to be removed also. 

\.—A pickling process, as understood in the non-fer 
us industry, consists of removing oxides born of an- 

nealing the metal, by immersion in a bath of sulphuric 
cid and water (6 to 8% free acid). This rapidly frees 
the metal so treated from all oxides, and after passing 
through a clear water bath and proper drying, it is ready 

further reducing operations—drawing or rolling, as 
he case may be, or to use as soft metal. 

\s the metal to be pickled comes directly from the 
nealing furnace to the pickling operation there can be 
» accumulation of oil or foreign matter, such as is men- 

tioned in the last paragraph of your letter. Without any 
rther knowledge we can only assume that the oil on the 
ire is the result of some fabricating process the wire 
sses through. If this is the case, there is no “pickling” 
that will act on it without first passing it 
rough some alkaline solution to remove the grease; and 
the metal is discolored by tarnishing, which is a micro- 
pic film of oxide, this can then be removed by passing 
ugh the pickling solution at the speeds you mention. 
(here are cleaner manufacturers advertising in the 

\L INpustry who specialize in preparations for re- 
ing grease, etc., from metal. It is possible that a 
ning is all that your wire needs.—W. J. Perris. 


lution 





Solder or Braze for Aluminum 
.\—Can you tell me if there is any “general” hard 
er or braze on the market which can bé/tised to join 
inum to other metals? If there is, what*1s its ap- 
imate cost per ounce? In your opinidfr, ¢an, aliumi- 
he joined to the other metals ? 


There is no general hard solder or braze on the 
et that will make a satisfactory connection betwéen 
num and bronze or steel. It is possible to soldét 
of aluminum to other metals, as weil as to steel and 
ut one is never confident of the result. 
ving-to the difference in the melting temperature of 
num, brass and steel it is impossible to fuse them 
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a suit had never been brought and in 1903 The Aluminum 
Company of America were found infringers of a patent, 
the application for which had been purchased by the Cowles 
Brothers in 1885 from one Charles S. Bradley: and which 
was issued in February, 1892. Following this, a settle 
ment was arrived at between the two companies whereit 
the Aluminum Company of America became a_ license 
under the Cowles and Bradley patents for the manufa 
ture of aluminum. 

In 1895 the Company was reorganized and has been do- 
ing business under the name of The Electric Smelting & 
\luminum Company since that date. 

In 1908 the Company started manufacturing a varied 
line of patented detergents, for use in laundries, textile 
mills, dairies and for other work where a controlled alkali 
is required, and metal cleaning compounds for removing 
grease, oil, etc., before plating and after machine opera 
tions, and these have now grown to be the Company’s 
principal products. . 

The President of the Company is Alfred H. Cowles, whi 
resides at Sewaren, New Jersey, and the Treasurer and 
General Manager is Edward S. Bassett of Cleveland. Thx 
general offices of the Company are at Cleveland, Ohio 


together. Pure aluminum is in flames long before th 
steel is hot enough to amalgamate with it. With bronze 
it is practically the same. There is a possibility of heavy 
aluminum being spot welded to either of the other two 
metals, provided the two high tempered articles were ver) 


thin. —W. L. ABATE. 


Soldering on Cadmium Plate 


().—Please advise us as to the best flux on the market 


for soldering iron wire to cadmium plated silicon iron 
We have a great deal of trouble getting a flux to adhere 
satisfactorily to the cadmium plate. 

\. (1)—We do not know of any special soldering flux 
adapted to soldering iron to iron that has been cadmium 
plated. You might try the following mixture: Melt equal 
parts, by weight, of beef tallow and powdered yellow rosin 
in an iron pot: dissolve 4+ ozs. white sal-ammoniac in as 
little hot water as possible, so that the water is saturated 
then add slowly to a 1 Ib. mixture of the tallow and rosin 
You might also try a mixture as follows: Lactic acid 
(80% ) 2 ozs.; glycerin 2 ozs; water 8 to 16 ozs. 

The point of importance in soldering cadmium plated 
steel surfaces is to use a flux that will prevent oxidation 
It is also necessary to use a so-termed, “fat solder”: 2 
parts tin, 1 part lead—C. H. Proctor. 

A. (2)—Many times in making solder stick to cast 
iron, the difficulty is not in the flux used but in the casting 
being unclean, or too large to heat readily. The surface 
should be heated and tinned to make the solder stick. Us 
undiluted muriatic of zinc as a flux. You can try thi: 
method on cadmium plate:—Take a small quantity 0! 
mercury and amalgamate it with tin filings until it forms 
a plastic amalgam. Clean the surfaces to be soldered 
Take a cloth moistened with muriatic acid and rub a littl 
of the amalgam on it. Rub this amalgam thoroughly into 
the metal at the joint, then solder in the usual way 


P. W. Brarr. 


Nickel on Zine Alloys 
In an article entitled “Nickel on Zine Alloys,” on page 
9 of our January issue, there appeared the direction 
“Strike at a C. D. of 50 amperes per sq. ft. for 1 minute. 
then transfer to regular nickel bath.” This 
should have been 15.—Ed. 
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The Architect, the Artisan and Bronze 










Some Important Factors in Making Up Building Bronzes* 


By GERALD K. GEERLINGS 









t may design beautiful bronze doors and the is practically free from soot. Flat rinceau ornament 










tor cast them perfectly—yet within five twenty feet above the pavement is not worth doing in 
they may not be a credit to either because of imac bronze if it is not to be properly cared for. 
late or improper care on the part of the client. It is an When the architect is discussing materials with his 
blen f course, to try to impress on clients that ¢lient at the outset, he should not make the assertion that 
1 responsibility which neither architect nor con ronze requires no care such as wrought iron and other 
in assume after the completion of the building. netals do. It is only fair to the client that he know 


1 


| 
is to serve its purpose of beautifying a building bronze should be cleaned regularly. Exterior work should 



























e cared for continuously in an intelligent manner e wiped off about once a week with a cloth moistened 
lient thinks it an extravagance to place a regular con with boiled linseed oil, or wax, to clean it as well as t 
r window cleaning, yet the same client will not prevent excessive oxidation. Where bronze has long been 
placing a similar agreement for the weekly car left uncared for and it is desired to bring it back to 
‘e unless duly impressed of the neces rich brown color, some bronze contractor should be given 
the architect (ne of the outstanding banks of the job of applying some “sharp water”’ (dilute acid) and 
york City has a beautiful bronze window with orna recor.ditioning the finish. Unintelligent cleaning of 
ment lrame above the main entrance; the glass 1s re bronze usually results in shiny high-lights on the upper : 
cleaned regular] et the bronze has not beet parts of the ornament and a sordid range of green and 
ince 1€ was erect \ll the conscientious efforts lack polish-debris along all edges and in all depressions 
hitects to achieve a thing ef beauty in designing \ not uncommon modern practice 1s to have the bronze 
ment and the excellence of the workmanship are — ¢ontractor apply lacquer to all interior work in the hope 
lucless as the bronze continues to become black hat it will continue to remain in the same state as when 
Soon it will appear to be cast iron, and may jt leaves the foundry’s finishing department. It is ques 
en seem to have any ornament at all after the next tionable whether this is good practice, because sooner ot 
strike. It is one thing to point to the famous iter the lacquer will wear off certain areas. What fol 
ti doors on the Florence Bapistry and remark that ws is that the bare spots oxidize because of exposure to 
e not been cleaned once a week since they were the air and very soon they begin to appear quite different 
it we have not any Ghiberti’s who cast almost free in color from the areas still lacquered. Almost everyone 
bronze ornament which, therefore, cannot be can recollect seeing bronze doors in lamentable condition, 
thered by dirt It is also well to recall that Florence — jecause of the coating wearing off and ugly, irregular 
vn article published in Pencil Points, and later in Graphite,sPlotches disfiguring the finish. The expense to remove 
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the lacquer in the attempt to give the surface a uniform 
earance probably costs more than proper regular care. 
me of the greatest problems of the bronze contractor 
» be able to make an intelligent estimate from the archi- 


t's drawings. If the architect has details at 1% of an 
1 scale, with an occasional full-size detail, and a specifi- 
ion which is absolutely definite, the estimator can give 
iccurate price which will be fair to his company as well 
to the client. It will be a square competition between 
bidders, and gives fair assurance that there will be no 
ras, hard feelings, pitched battles, or less to the foun- 
But where details are left at %4 inch scale, one of 
» things is likely to happen: either the contractor 
ilizes that he may be compelled to furnish more elabo- 
te work than seems to be indicated and therefore adds a 
nerous percentage for the unknown details existing only 
the architect’s mind—which is unfair to the client—or 
bids on what seems to be shown, only to find that the 
rchitect in doing full-size details has elaborated greatly 
ind refuses to grant an extra—which is unfair to the con- 
ractor who was no mind-reader, 
\\Vhen the architect is discussing time requirements for 
various materials he may have difficulty in approxi- 


mating the period necessary to allow for the completion 


the bronze work. Even the bronze contractor may be 
ble to determine that exactly because of not knowing 
v long certain work not under his control will require. 

in kinds of bronze might be furnished in a month, 
ut it would be exceptional cast bronze which could be 
lelivered on the job so soon after signing the contract. 


Six to eight weeks would be a better minimum to remem- 


r, while a complicated problem such as a richly 


orna- 
nented counter-screen would be more apt to take from 
four months. Following is a list of the opera- 
ions and steps figuring in the time element, in the order 
hey occur when the bronze contractor has been authorized 
) proceed after bids on a job have been opened : 


(1) Details received from the architect’s office, working 


drawings prepared and sent back for checking. (2 
weeks under good circumstances : more likely 3 or 4.) 

2 \ccurate measurements obtained from job or gen 
eral contractor. (This can be done while the work 
ing drawings are being checked. ) 

3) Models received from the sculptor or modeler and 
patterns begun. (3 or 4 additional weeks at least ; 
total so far about 5 weeks.) 

+) Metal patterns to be made. (2 weeks; 

7 weeks. ) 

Mill material ordered when shop drawings were 

checked, but shipments may be slow and hold up 

work. (Assume material arrives on time.) 

Pouring molds. (2 weeks; total about 9 weeks. ) 

Filing, fitting, and chasing. /2 weeks; total about 

11 weeks.) 

Polishing, buffing or brushing ; coloring. 

total about 12 weeks.) 


Delivery, erection. (2 weeks; total about 14 weeks. ) 


total about 


(1 week; 


(he above list is only an approximation, of course, for 


a strike or labor dispute in Timbuctoo may tie a bronze 


ctor’s hands. He may have extraordinary good 
the other hand and sail along in better time. The 
wever, gives the architect some idea of what condi- 
he bronze contractor must meet, and he can under- 
that unless his scale and full-size drawings are 
ming at once when contracts are let that nothing 
started. Also, shop drawings unless promptly 
will hold up the entire parade. Any help the 
can give the modeler by criticizing models when 
ready, instead of procrastinating, will expedite 
and get it finished with much better workman- 
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ship than if he delays. Too often he puts the contractor 
days behind schedule and then attempts to “speed things 
up” by jumping on the poor contractor at the time when 
the job would have been complete had the architect shown 
the speed he expects of the foundry. 

lt is human nature to suspect oneself of having the 
toughest row to hoe, and the architect usually decides 
without ever going near a bronze foundry that no con- 
tractor has as many worries or as meager financial return 
as he. but as stated previously, bronze men seem a good- 
natured sort and allow architects to believe themselves 
martyrs without raising a peep in protest. However, it 
is probably infinitely more difficult to run a foundry than 
a drafting room. There are many more complicated cir 
cumstances certainly. Draftsmen are not as numerous in 
an office as workmen in a foundry, do not have unions, 
and are brought up on the “charrette” idea. If a drafts- 
man quits there are usually a half dozen to take his place. 
\n order for tracing paper and thumbtacks can be filled 
within half an hour, but it takes months to get bronze 
froma mill. A drawing can always be lettered “Continue 
ornament,’ or “Details to be furnished to contractor 
later,” or “Contractor to work out this condition on job.” 
But the contractor must cast all of his ornament, must 
deliver all details when they are called for, and must work 
out all the hard corners which the architect’s draftsmen 
could not or did not care to delve into. 

On the other hand there is something to be said on the 
part of the architect, who conscientiously does all that can 
be expected toward expediting details, approving models 
promptly, and above all is anxious that his client be given 
the service that he is paying for. Some foundries are 
wont to give excellent service to the large offices which 
keep them supplied with work, but consider the small 
architect as legitimate prey on which to make up for their 
losses on other jobs. The shop foreman knows when cast- 
ings should be re-done as well as the architect, yet it hap- 
pens that his orders sometimes are that “Anything is good 
enough on this job. Shoot it through.” If the foundry 
is being paid 100 cents on the dollar for first class bronze 
there is no reason why the architect should not demand 
100 per cent workmanship. Too often the architect never 
sees the bronze work until it is being erected on the job 
and then, although the flaws are frightful, he cannot afford 
to reject it because of an “opening date’? when the work 
must be completed. It might not have happened had he 
sent a representative to the foundry after the castings were 
made, at a time when there still was an opportunity for 
recasting them. Some offices are so slightly acquainted 
with what good bronze work should be that they accept 
disreputable work as a matter of course. Ignorance of 
that sort cannot be condoned with such plentiful old and 
new work on record which eloquently represents what 
bronze should achieve. Shoddy work does the bronze 
trade as much harm as it does to the architectural pro- 
fession. 


Battery Plates 


O.—Can you advise us the process of melting down 
hatterv plates into pig lead, or refer us to any one who 
can give this information ? 

A.—The process used for the smelting of battery plates 
into pig lead is the blast furnace or a reducing furnace 
similar to an open hearth furnace for smelting steel. It is 
necessarv to reduce the oxide back to metal. This re- 
quires high heat and reducing fluxes. ‘One of the fluxes 
used is iron scale mixed with soda ash, fluorspar, coal 
dust, and lime. When smelted in the reverberatory fur- 
nace or open hearth furnace it is best to have a man of 
experience in this line of work—W. J. REARDON 
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Recent Developments in the Induction Furnace and the Progress It Has Brought About 
in the Melting of Metals 


;JAX-W LTT INDUCTIO FURN AG 
en came the Wyatt invention describing the use of 
( pinch eftect, motor etltect and thermal eftect 
for circulating metal in the resistor and bath of an induc- 
t lectri f nace This was accomplishe W yatt 
the simple means of so torm he resist op that 
it made a return bend at a pot removed tron e bath 
Che Ajax-Wyatt furnace has revolutionized 1 ass 
melting practice in the wrought brass industry Ovet 
90 per cent of the melting equipment previously used in 
this country has now been replaced by this type of tur- 
nact \ similar revolution in melting practice is pro 
ceeding in Europe and other foreign countries. “The Ajax 
Wvatt furnace is now also being adopted in the foundry 
industry In foundry service such furnaces usually oper 
ate on a nine-hour schedule. Because of the importance 
and record established by this particular furnace, it will 
not be amiss to again oie in some detail this article 


.s 
a somewhat minute description of the furnace and its 
operation ‘ 

Plate 3 illustrates two views of the jacket 


used in the Ajax-Wyatt furnace, with dotted lines thereon 


furnace 











J 
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rt TACKET USED IN AJAX-WYATT FURNACI 


to indicate the secondary circuit and the direction of the 
circulation. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 of Plate 3 is shown one form of the 
\jax-Wyatt electric furnace, having in general a body 
(1) and channel portion (2) connected therewith by a 
transformer (3). These with the closure for the body 


are adapted to be rotated about trunnions (4) in any 
suitable bearings by means of worm wheel (5). The 
means for securing support and rotation are so well 


known that I consider their illustration to be unnecessary. 
In this particular form, the furnace body, adapted to 
receive a pool of molten metal and melt the pieces of 
into it, is made up of an outer jacket (6) 


metal down 
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(7) and carrying a pouring spout (8). Th 


- portion of the body is partly closed by an annular 
(9) held in a shell (10) and having a conical opening 
in the annulus in which fits a (11) carried by 
(12) hinged at (13). The shell (10) 
secured to the jacket (6) by means of ears (14) an 
(15). In this construction it is preferred not t 

the casing (16) within which the lower part « 
the channel is directly with the body of the fu 
nace, but to interpose the transformer between and form 
part of the channel actually within the transformer as 
distinguished f 


lined at 


2 g ] 
Cove! and 


bolts 


formed 


rom having the channel member merely) 
pass through a gap in the transformer. In this way, 
the shell type of the transformer shown is built into th: 
unit and forms part of the mechanical protection and 
frame of the complete furnace, reducing the metal parts, 
avoiding interruption of the magnetic circuit of the trans 
former, in order that it may be put in place and reducing 
heat losses. The transformer is conveniently connected t 
the other parts by the use of angle irons (17) at the top 
and bottom. Bolts (18) pass through these and throug! 
ears (19) upon the jacket and flanges (20) of the casing 
clamping the body, transformer and casing (16) firmly 
together. The bolts are secured by nuts (21) and corr: 
sponding nuts separately engage the under sides of the 
upper angle irons. A pair of brass spacing plates is 
shown at (22). 

The transformer shown is of a single-phase shell type 
[ts laminated magnetic circuit has a central leg (23) and 
end legs (24) and (25). To accommodate a close cit 
cular winding, the edges of the central leg are cut, as 
shown, and the winding is put on in the form of a series 
of layers of parallel circular bands forming a circular 
primary winding. In the structure used, the primary 
winding (27) is formed from a flat strip of conductor 
wrapped with ashestos insulating tape and applied in 
rings interrupted at the points of cross connection with 
adjoining rings and also cross connected from one lave! 
to the next at the ends of the rings adjoining layers. The 
casing (16) is a casting designed to engage the angle 
irons on opposite edges of the lower part cf the trans 
former and to engage the edge of the primary windir 
In lining the furnace frame thus formed, a two-part p 
tern is inserted having the shape of the channel and pr 
and having a division line between the parts at somé 


point as 28, so that the lower part of the cementitious 


lining used can be placed and rammed before the up} 
part of the pattern can be inserted and the lower part 
the pattern is put in place. Plastic material 
rammed about the form inside and out, completing 
lining within the casing, transformer, and body of 
furnace and filling the entire space about the prin 
winding except the portion occupied by the pattern: 
pattern (made of wood) is so treated and designed t 
it does not by expansion crack the lining. The refract 
lining is subsequently dried out gradually and fi 
burned out with an oil or gas torch. The most appr‘ 


is t 
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od at the present time, however, is to use pre-formed, 


tired blocks containing the secondary channel. These 
referred to later. 
he channel (30) is flattened in cross section, prefer- 


of rectangular or approximately rectangular shape 
with the longer dimension of rectangle parallel with 
axis of the transformer winding. The channel length 
med with an acute angle at the turn at (31) outside 


the furnace and in the turn at the pool acute angles 
avoided, the contour being rounded between the con- 


tions with the pool or at least obtusely 
connections are made with the furnace. In the form 
‘igs. 1 and 2, plate No. 3, the channel meets the pool 
a generally vertical direction, and on opposite sides at 
e outer edges of the pool, thus securing a maximum 
fect for the stirring action produced within the channel. 


angled where 


When electric currents traverse fluid conductors (such 
molten fluid in the channel parts 32 and 33), and 
flow in opposite directions, electro-dynamic forces are 
set up in the conductors in directions perpendicular to 
the lengths of the conductors, tending to separate the 
ductors. The forces vary directly as the product of 
he current flowing in the two conductors (as the square 
of the current where the same current flows in each) and 
nversely as the distance between the parts of the fluid 
Where these conductors are not parallel, the 
electro-dynamic forces vary in magnitude from one point 
nother along the lengths of the conductors, because 
differing distances separating them at these points 
cause correspondingly varied hydro-dynamic forces 
uding to produce motion of the fluid parallel to the 
engths of the conductors. The application of motor 
effect causes motion of the fluid and hence circulation, 
the fluid be free to flow. The motor effect, causing 
this circulation, may be intensified by bringing the con- 
ductors together into an angle and becomes most effective 


flected. 


( the 


where the angle is acute, increasing within reasonable 
limits with the acuteness of the angle. Though Joule 
effect and some pinch effect is also present, the hydro- 

mic pressure due to electro-dynamic motor effect is 
the dominant force in the Ajax-Wyatt furnace, which 
not only depends generally upon this pressure for cir- 
culation of the heated metal, but gets great advantage 


om the intensity of the pressure in the angle where 
overheating would otherwise take place. 
(hus far the Ajax-Wyatt furnace has only been devel- 


d for operation on single phase. It is, however, per- 
fectly feasible to construct furnaces operating upon the 
\jax-Wyatt principle in two and three phase form. The 

est single units thus far built in this country have 

wer input of 90 kilowatts. Furnaces are in use 


with a power input of 120 kilowatts per single 


above figures refer to brass melting furnaces. In 

ng of iron or steel, or other high resistivity metals, 
uite possible to increase the power to 150 or perhaps 

23 lowatts. The practical limitations to the size of 


ice are the following: 
reasing refractory difficulties. 
reasing magnetic leakage, depending on the increase in 
secondary loop, with consequent reduction in power 
\dding heat at a rate more rapidly than it is possible to 
ut of the resistors. If heat accumulates in the resistors 
t f metal and softening of the defractory linings will 
not yet definitely determined if the figures above 


ned are the absolute practical upper limitations, 
with further experience it may be found that 
reality can be greatly exceeded. 
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The following figures are given as typical perform- 
ances of Ajax-Wyatt furnaces: 


ROLLING MILL OPERATION (BATTERY PRACTICE) 24 HOURS 
PER DAY 
Yellow Brass—60 K.W. Furnace Rating 
Cost 
per 
Ton 
Power—200 KWH @ 1%c $2.67 
Lining—500 Tons Life .. Sa cceeeet . 30 
Maintenance—(Electrical) (Replacements ) 18 
Labor—@ 65c per hour ie 1.30 
Metal Loss—%44%—15 lb. @ lle. . 1.65 
Total $6.10 
Nickel Silver—75 K.W. Furnace Rating 
Lost 
per 
Ton 
Power—300 KWH @ 1'%c. $4.00 
Lining—250 tons Life = 1.20 
Maintenance—( Electrical) (Replacements ) 22 
Labor—@ 65c per hour .............. 1.56 
Metal Loss—34%—15 lb. @ 1l6c 2.40 
Total $9.38 
FOUNDRY OPERATION (BATTERY PRACTICE) HOURS PER 
DAY 
Yellow Brass—60 K.W. Furnace Rating 
Cost 
per 
Ton 
Power—275 KWH @ 2c $5.50 
Lining—500 Tons Life . 30 
Maintenance—( Electrical) (Replacements ) 18 
Labor—@ 65c per hour 1.30 
Metal Loss- 4% 15 lb. @ lle 1.65 
Total $8 93 
Red Brass—75 K.W. Furnace Rating 
Cost 
per 
Ton 
Power—325 KWH @ 2c $6.50 
Lining—250 Tons Life . 1.20 
Maintenance—(Electrical) (Replacements ) 25 
Labor—@ 65c per hour 1.30 
Metal Loss—%4% 10 Ib. @ 12M 1.25 
Total $10.50 
NOTE Ihe above costs are based on charges consisting of 
new metal or medium weight clean scrap. 


The greatest problem connected with the development 
of the submerged channel type induction furnace has 
been that of refractories. From the electrical standpoint, 
the furnace, due to its absolute simplicity, was so de- 
signed in its very early form that it performed in accord- 
ance with calculations right from the start. The electrical 
efficiency almost approaches that of transformer practice 
Namely, the electrical efficiency ap proximates 90 per cent. 


The 


power factor, depending upon the size of the furnace 

and the kind of metal melted, is between 70 and 85 per 

cent. By recent improvements and the use of. static 

condensers, the power factor may be made to approach 
unity. ( 

In the melting of yellow brass, it was fortunate that 

a refractory material of the clay base type was found 

from the start to be satisfactory. Yellow brass is poured 

at a lower temperature than red brass. If lead is not 


present to the extent of more than approximately 3 per 
cent in such mixtures, there is no attack upon a clay base 


refractory material. \nother fortunate performance of 


such alloys is that they penetrate the refractory to a 
lesser degree than the higher copper alloys, and par- 


ticularly the higher lead alloys. Yellow brass alloys will 
not flow through tiny cracks. In the submerged type of 
induction furnace it is of course fatal if the liquid metal 
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penetrates the refractory to the extent that it either 
hort circuits the secondary loop or makes contact with 
the ter jacket, or reaches the primary coil of the trans- 
former. ‘lhe clay base refractory materials have a certain 
pl in the heated state, thereby making it possible 


o conform to expansive and distorting strains 
and casting 
was 


alloys requiring higher melting 


temperatures, particularly lead, it 


| +} - 


those containing 
eariy\ und that l@ Clay base 


ries could not be 
attacked by 


retract 


used Such refractories are fused and also 
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Silver Refining 
t 
() How can I refine and recover sterling silver that 


is mixed with polishing dust or emery? Where can I ob- 


tain a good book on the subject ? 
\.—Since silver is comparatively cheap, being worth at 
present only about 58c. per ounce, it does not pay to 


“ae oa 
refine it unless you have large quantities. That is, you will 
spend more in time and chemicals than the metal is worth. 
The professional refiners handle large amounts at a time, 


hereby reducing the labor expense per ounce to a very 


small sum 

But if you wish simply to get your finely divided metal 
back into a button or bar, free from the polishing dust 
Melt it up with a good 
In most 
too 1m 


and emery, the job is not so hard 
quantity of flux, using a gold-melting turnace. 
button of metal that you obtain will be 


cases the 


pure for any practical purpose, but will be in the right 
form for sale to a refiner 
There are several good fluxes on the market Here is 


one you can easily mix up yourself: For each pound of 
polishing's, use a pound of soda ash, a half-pound of borax 


: 5 
elass, and five ounces of clean sand (If your polish- 

nes are already mixed with sand, such as the sand from 
a sand blast, you will not need to add more sand. ) 


iny people use sand or clay crucibles for this work, 
e soda ash eats into the crucible and weakens it. For 


If vou do use a 


M 
but tl 
that reason a graphite crucible is better. 
rucible, add some powdered charcoal or some sugar, 
to reduce oxides. 

When melting silver, never use ammonium chloride (sal 
ammoniac ), or any other chloride in your flux 

[If you pour the molten silver, wait till it is as cool as 
possible and still molten, and keep it covered with flux as 
Molten silver, especially when pure, has 
C. M. HoKe. 


long as you can. 
a way of spitting when poured. 
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oxide. Much time and money has been spent i 
the search and development of a suitable refractory f 
metals other than yellow brass. It has not been unt 
comparatively recently that really satisfactory refracto1 
materials in the form of pre-formed and pre-fired bloc 
containing the resistor channel have been produced a1 
are available for the latter purpose. Plate No. 4 is 
showing complete lining and the use of tl 











ional view 
above block. 

In the case of large installations, 
to have available a trained man or 
are experienced in lining induction 
made possible the practical use of a 


installations, 


sect 






it has been possil 
a crew of men wil 
furnaces. This has 
rammed-in lin 
arterewiar 
particularly whet: 






| 
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11 the case ol smaller 


ere are only one or two furnaces, the necessary skille 

bor is seldom available, and it thus becomes a practic 
necessity to use a pre-formed and pre-fired seconda 

ck. Such blocks are placed in the furnace with littl 
more skill than is required to “set” a crucible. Su 
blocks are now available for melting the high copper 


10! ] sixvvae 
bLIC NCI] Siivet 


lead content. 


and copper base alloys with high 


oo 
alloys, 
hundred and ninety-two Ajax-Wyatt furnaces are 
at present in use in the United States and abroad. Thes 
furnaces are melting approximately 6,000,000 Ibs. of met 


ive 


per day. 


This article will be concluded in an early issue 





Fire Hose Couplings 


().—We are considering the manufacture of fire hose 
couplings, and if you can give us any information as 
how the operation is handled which rolls the swivel 
the half of the coupling, we will greatly appreciate it. 

‘rom samples that we have seen, the half of the cou 
ling is machined to "t into the swivel part, and then 
is rolled or spread in some manner to expand into tl 
swivel part so that the swivel part swings around 
does not come off. 

\.—In the manufacture of fire hose couplings the parts 
that receive the hose are counterbored on the inside at 
have raised projections to grip the hose. The ring which 
formerly used to be made of copper is now made 
brass. The reason for the change is that the coppet 

not enough for the work when the hig 
pressure system came into use. This expanded ring 
forced into place by hydraulic pressure. 


was 


strong 


One of the machines used for expanding the ring int 
place is the Buckley Hydraulic Expander manufacturé 
by the Larkins Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Oh 
This machine has an electric motor as a power unit a! 
drives the water pump to the required pressure. | 
expander fits the brass ring nicely when placed in px 
tion in the coupling frame or casing with the hose ai 
the motor being started the ring is quickly expanded int 
piace. 

\s great strain is placed on the hose couplings w! 
in use, strain due to pulling the hose during a fire, or 
winding up the hose and in many other uses and abuses 
of the coupling, it is necessary that they be atta 
firmly and securely to the hose. With the proper 
panding apparatus this is easily accomplished. The « 
per ring was discarded because it was found too soft 
brass was substituted, the brass composition being 
such nature, made for the job, that it will expand w 
out breaking —W. L. ABATE 
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United States Government Proposed Master Specifications for Copper Nickel Alloy Rods. 
Bars, Shapes, Plates, Sheets, and Strips; Also for Brass Wire 


[he Federal Specifications Board in Washington, D. ee. 
vould be glad to receive any comments or suggestions as 
changes which may be thought to be desirable in the 
ollowing specifications. Such comments or criticisms 
will have to be received by this Board not later than 
March 9, 1928, if they are to receive attention of the 


technical committee considering this subject. 


I. GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

nited States Government General Specifications for 
\letals, Federal Specifications Board specitication No. 339, 
1 effect on date of invitation for bids, shall form part of 
his specification. 

II. GRADE 

[his specification covers one grade of copper nickel 

illoy in the form of rods, bars, shapes, plates, sheets and 


II. MATERIAL 
1. The material shall be a copper nickel alloy con 
approximately 65 per cent nickel and 28 per cent 
copper, and shall be manufactured from raw material of 
good quality. Scrap of known and approved composi 
tion may be used. 

2. The material shall be uniform in 
smooth, commercially straight or flat, and free 
from pipes, slivers, laps, cracks, twists, seams, scale, 
ends or buckles and other injurious 


MWnye 
r, 


quality, clean, 
sound, 
lamaged edges, 
defects. 

3. The material shall be furnished in the hot rolled 

forged condition, unless otherwise specified in the 
‘ontract or purchase order. 

+. Sheets and strips, when ordered for spinning or 
lrawing, shall be of such. quality that, after spinning or 
lrawing, the material may be finished and will present 
good smooth surface which will not be spotted or open 
rained. 

5. When specified in the contract or purchase order, 
sheets and strips shall be supplied with finished 
lges, as detailed hereinafter. 


yates, 
IV. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
See detail requirements, Section V. 
V. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 
lhe chemical properties shall be as follows: 


rTABLF 1—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
Alum- Mar 
Iron, inum, ganese, Carbon, Silicon, 


! er Nickel, 
mut Minimum 
r Cent Per Cent 


Maximum 
Per Cent 


23.0 60.0 3.5 0.5 3.5 0.3 0.5 


Maximum Maximum Maximum Maximum 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Fer Cent 


The physical properties shall be as follows: 


rABLE 2—-PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Tensile Yield Elongation 
Strength, Point, in 2 inches, 
ter or Thickness minimum minimum cent 
nches ) square inch) square inch) per 
(pounds per (pounds per minimum 
ind Bars: , 
inds or squares 
in. and under 75,000 30,000 30.0 
ver % to 1, incl. 80,000 40,000 30.0 
Over 1 to 2, incl. . 85,000 48,000 30.0 
ver 2 to 3.5, incl. 80,000 35,000 35.0 
ver 3.5 80,000 40,000 32.0 


Hexagons or Re tangles 
\ll sizes SU,000 +0) OOO 30.0 
Shapes, plates, sheets, 
and strips 
Under 0.25 
0.2) and over 60.000 25,009 
* No requirements. 
, > “ 4 . ° 
3. Rods and bars, except forging stock, measured 


1 


their diameters or between parallel faces, shall not vat 
trom the specified dimensions by more than the amount 
shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—PEKMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN DIAMETER OR THI 
NESS, RODS AND BARS, EXCEPT FORGING STOCK 
Permissible Variat 
Diameter or thickness, inches Plus Mi 
tounds and rectangles : 
1 and less O.016 { ( 
Over 1 to 2, inclusive 031 Ole 
Over 2 to 4, inclusive 047 031 
(ver 4 ere ° 125 063 
Hexagons and squares 
Hot-rolled 
1.2 and less 016 Ult 
2 ae : 031 031 
Forged 
1.5 and less 031 016 
RI id tio. cs koachiedes os ‘ 031 031 
4. Rods and bars for forging, measured on _ theit 


diameters or between parallel faces, shall not vary from the 
specified dimensions by more than the amounts shown i1 


Table 4. 


TARLE 4—PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN DIAMETER OR THI 
NESS, RODS AND BARS FOR FORGING 
Diameter or thickness, Permissible variation for 
inches. sections, (inches 
Up to 0.5 0.005 
0.501 to 1 : ~ 0.008 
1.001 to 2.5 + 0.010 
2.501 and over .. i. - 0.015 


5. Unless the contract or purchase order expressl 
states that rods and bars are intended for forging, the 
permissible variations specified in Table 3 shall apply 

6. For shapes, the permissible variation shall be as 
specifed in the contract or purchase order. 

7. Round rods, except forging stock, shall not be out 
of round more than one-half the permissible variation 
diameter stated in Table 3. 

8. Square, rectangular and hexagonal rods, bars, and 
shapes shall have practically exact angles, and shall hav 
sharp corners unless otherwise specified. 

9. Rods, bars and shapes of all sizes may be order 
to exact lengths, in which case a variation of plus ! 
on jength shall be permitted. 


@ incl 


10. When rods and bars 1 inch or less in diameter 01 
thickness are ordered in stock lengths, the pieces shipped 
shall be cut to the nominal or stock length as a maximum 
The shortest acceptable lengths, and the maximum pet 
missible percentage by weight of short lengths in any on: 
shipment shall be as shown in Table 5. . 
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Maximun per 


percentage 


49) 
4() 


ME 


rods and 


bars 


thickness shall be furnished in 
» case shall more tl 


lan 


bend or curvature in excess of 0.25 inch per foot 


\When fi 


NI 


nisned 
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of plates and sheets ars 


spec 
pect 


PAL 


SO per ce of lengths shorter than 20 feet be accepted 
()ver 1 to 4 in., inel., diameter or thickness, 8 to 20 ft 
()ver 4+ inches, diameter or thickness, 6 to 20 teet. 

12. The permissible variations in thickness for plates, 

sheets, and strips shall be as shown in Table 6. 
rABLI PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN THICKNESS Ol 

PLATES, SHEETS AND STRIPS 
Permissible 
lt é inche Widths, inches variations 

0.02 a le All widths 002 incl 

Over 0.02 to 0.04 incl \ll widths 003 inch 

wer 0.04 0.065 incl All widths 004 incl 

() 0.0¢ » 0.08 incl \ll widths 005 incl 
ver 0.08 to 0.1 incl All widths 006 inch 

ver 0.1 to 0.12 inel All width 007 incl 
ver ( 5 \ll widths OO8 incl 
ver O12 48 and less per cent 

() ver 48 to 60. inc Plus 5 per cent 

) ) Over 60 PI per cent 

8 per cet 
13 [he permissible variations in width for plates 

ret and strips shali be as shown in Table 7 
PERMISSIRLE VARIATIONS IN WIDTH OF PLATES 
SHEETS AND STRIPS 
Permissible iriatior 
che 
r Ph Mu 

7 ant n 

( ve ve )? { 

1 lusive ‘the. ) 
due | 12 () 
14 Plates, sheets, and strips all sizes may be 
rdered to exact lengths, in which case a variation ot plus 
¢ inch on length will be permitted 
l When plates, sheets and strips up to 12 inches 
wide are ordered in stock lengths, the pieces shipped 
cut to the nominal or stock length as a maximun 
he shortest acceptable lengths, the maximum permis 
ible percentage by weight of short lengths, and the r 
red percentage by weight of stock lengths in any ( 
ri shall be as shown in Table 8 
PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN LENGTH OF PLATES 
EETS AND RIPS UP TO INCHES WIDI 
Ix 
ce Maxi permissible percentage by 
ve geht of short lengths 
XS ( to8 4to6 2to 4 | 
eet tee feet > ter 
{ 40) xO 20 10 
N 70) 30 20 10 
Ri) 20 10 0 
16. Sheets and strips in long lengths shall not exhibit 
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the contract o1 purchase order, the following 


ryiryt 


descriptions shall apply 

‘Square material shall 

with sharp square corners, 

g Ot any sort. 

“Round edge” material shall be supplied with finished 
edge, semi-circular in form, the diameter of the circle 
forming the edge being equal to the thickness of the 
material. 

“Round corners’ material shall be supplied with square 
finished edge having corners rounded to a definite radius, 
which, unless otherwise specified in the contract or pur 
chase order, may any radius than one-half the 
thickness of the material. 

18 \Vhen no description of a required form of edge 

is given, edges such as would be left after slitting, saw- 
ing, or shearing will be acceptable. 
19. Material in .which injurious defects are revealed 
y manufacturing operations subsequent to acceptance 
shall be rejected. It shall be replaced by the contractor 
without cost to the purchaser. 


with finished 


round 


edge” be supplied 
without bevel or 


} 
ERLS. 


] 


less 


be 


by 


VI METHODS OF INSPECTION AND TESTS 


l \n analysis of each melt or lot of material shall be 
turnished by the contractor, showing the percentages of 
the elements designated. 

? 


2. Check analysis may be made by the inspector, or 
through him by any Government laboratory or other 
designated representative, and without to the 
contractor. 


cost 


3. Samples for check analyses shall be obtained from 
each lot of 5,000 pounds or fraction thereof of each size 
in the shipment. 


In the case of thin sheets and strips at 
least 


ten representative pieces shall be taken. In all 
other cases, at least four representative pieces shall be 
taken. From the pieces so taken, equal amounts of clean 
chips shall be obtained. 


These chips shall be combined and 
thoroughly mixed. 


The inspector shall forward for 
analysis not less than two ounces of the resultant mixture 
+. Unless otherwise specified in the contract or pur 
chase order, one tension and hammer test shall 
le for every lot of 5.000 pounds or fraction thereo! 
ot each size in the shipment. 


~ 


one be 


mae 


\ll rods and bars shall withstand being hammered 
hot to a fine point. Such test shall be 
advisable by the inspector. 

2) 


made when deemed 


\ll rods, bars and shapes may be pulled in full size 
when practicable. When a machined specimen becomes 
enough metal may be removed from the pull 
section to meet the limitations of the testing machine. ot 


the specimen may be machined to the form and dimensions 


necessary, 


of Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1—STANDARD TENSION TEST SPECIMEN 
7. For rods, bars, and shapes up to 1% inches 


diameter or thickness, the axis of the test specimen shal 
coincide with the central axis of the piece ; over 1% inches 
the axis shall be located midway between the center an 
surface of the piece 
8. The test specimen for plates, sheets, and strips 
shall be machined to the form and dimensions of Figut 
and may be taken either with or across the grain 
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FIGURE STANDARD FLAT TENSION TEST SPECIMEN 


VII. PACKING AND MARKING OF SHIPMENTS 
|. All material shall be properly separated by size 
hen loaded for: shipment. 
2. Rods, bars, shapes may be bundled for shipment. 
3. Plates, sheets, and strips shall be packed in boxes 
crates sufficiently strong to protect them from injury 
nd loss during shipment. 
+_ Each bundle, box or crate shall be legibly and 
ndelibly marked with the weight of contents, name, brand, 
trade mark of contractor, and the contract or purchase 
ler number. 


Vill. NOTES 


1. Round, square, hexagonal, etc., sections are classed 
Rectangular sections having greater width than 
hickness are classed as bars. All others as shapes. 

2. When material is ordered in the form of “plates,” 
“strips,” it will be understood that these 
terms refer merely to the general form and dimensions 

the material and do not have any technical significance 

» the method of manufacture. 

3. Contracts or purchase orders for sheets and strips 
should state the purpose for which the material is to be 
“for cupping,” “for deep cupping,” “for 
pinning,” “for edgewise winding,” “for bending at sharp 


Ss rods 


sheets, or 


sed, as 





etc. 

[he thickness of plates, sheets and strips should 

stated in decimals of an inch. 

sheets, and strips should be ordered in as 
widths as can be used. 

Copper Nickel Alloy, rolled or shaped, is suitable 
parts requiring great strength or incorrodibility, such 
blade bolts, air pump and condenser bolts, 
, » rods, and sheathing for airplane propellers. 

The following specifications and other authorities 


' cht anvles,”’ 


Plates, 


opeller 


Z nsulted in preparing this specincation ; 
‘ NX Department Specification Ne 16M 7: 
War Denartment Specification No 57-168 
QO. 479.1/2217 Int. Nickel Co. to Army Ord 


Standards for Brass Wire 


Ks GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 
















ited States Government General Specification for 
Federal Specifications Board specification No. 339, 
on date of invitation for bids, shall form part 
specification. 
Il. GRADES 
the following two 
Annealed, soft; Grade B 


shall be furnished in 
is specified - Grade A 


Ss wire 


temper 


lil. MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
‘rass wire shall be made from virgin metals. 


scrap shall not be used in the manufacture, except 
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as it may accumulate in the manufacturer's plant from 


materials of the same composition. 


IV. GENERAI 

1. The wire shall be uniform in composition and 

quality, free from all injurious internal and surface de 

fects, cracks, seams, laps, slivers, kinks and scale. It shall 
be new, bright, smooth and of uniform color and size 


REQUIREMENTS 


PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS IN DIAMETER 


Diameter of Wire (inch) Permissible Variation (inch) 


0.025 to 0.0375 Plus or minus 0.0004 


0.375 to 0.080 0.0005 
0.080 to 0.187 0.0010 
0.187 to 0.250 0.0015 


V. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS 
1. The chemical composition of the wire shall be as 


covered by Table 2: 


Lead Iron 
Copper Maximum Maximum Zin 
Grade (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
\ 64 to 70 0.075 0.06 Remainder 
B 70 to 74 0.075 0.06 Remainder 
. a 


<. The wire shall meet the physical requirements of 
lable 3 following: 

Tensile Strength 
Per Square inch (In Pounds) 


Under Over 0.080” to Over Bend 
Grade 0.080” Diam 0.150” Diam 0.150” Diam Test 
\ { Min. 40,000 Min 38,000 Min 36,000 See Section 
. (Max. 56,000 Max 54,000 Max 52,000 VI (3) 
B Min. 120,000 Min. 118,000 Min. 116,000 below 


3. Unless otherwise specified, brass wire shall be fur 
nished in one-pound spools, five pound coils, and ten 
pound coils. 

+. Coils and spools shall be marked with the name, 
gerade, size, and weight of the wire, and any other data 
desired by the purchaser. 


VI. METHOD OF INSPECTION AND TESTS 

1. One tension and one ductility test specimen shal! 
be selected from each 500 pounds or fraction thereof, 

One chemical analysis sample shall be 

represent each 1,000 pounds or 

3. Ductility Test. 

(a) Grade A wire shall be capable of being wrapped 
eight times around a rod having a diameter not more than 
five times the diameter of the wire 


al 
taken to 


fraction thereof 


1 Upon release of th 
tree end there shall be no appreciable spring to the wire 
(b) Grade B wire shall stand being bent cold 360 


around a wire of the same diameter without showing 
cracks or fracture. 
VII. PACKING AND MARKING OF SHIPMENTS 


Shall be in accordance with best commercial practice. 
unless otherwise specified. 


VIII. NOTES 

1. The brass wire covered by this specification is in 
tended for use only where commercial brass wire is 
applicable. 

) Gsrade A brass "Te 4 . Eve : 4 | : 

£, rade rass wire 1s used for hinge pins, beading 
rivets, seizing, lamp guards, etc. 

> -" ~ ) . ‘ . - . . . 
3. Grade B is used for springs, locking ring’s, etc. 

+. Orders shoyld ‘state: (a) Grade of wire desired : 
(b>) Diameter of wire in inches: 
Spor 1 desired, 


Additional proposed United States Government 
Master Specifications for copper nickel alloy castings 
and for black or galvanized fence wire can be obtained 
from the Federal Specifications Board,’ Washington, 
D. C.—Ed. 


(c) Net weight of coil o1 
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Failures in Chromium Plate and Their Causes. 
and Depositors’ Technical Society in London, England, December 21. 1927. 
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realized in practice, for much work that has been plated 
with chromium has failed in a surprising manner after 
having been in service for a very short time. The failure 
of some carefully stored cromium-plated brass articles 


apparently perfect, in about a fortnight, forced the author 


o the conclusion that many factors, other than corrosion, 
were at work in causing the breakdown of chromium. 
\s more and more articles became available for exami- 
itio t was apparent that failure was not haphazard. 


It was found possible to put forward a number of definite 
»§ failure and to attribute t 


4 7 
for its breakdown. 


» each article a definite 


types ¢ 
caus 


Os OF REFLECTING POWER OF THE POLISHED CHROMIUM 


| kk \( } 

This at first sight appeared to be due to the presence 
of a divided oxide film, but a closer examination 
revealed it to be due to two causes. One was found to bea 
fine adherent dust coating. ‘The other was due to actual 
corrosion of the chromium surface. It was found possible 
{ the lustre by polishing, but in specimens exposed 


1 
hnel 
mnery 


Oo restore 
for over three months, the loss of metal was so great that 
chromium Fig. ] 


metal li removed. 
breakdown which is initial 1 not 


Was 


remaining 


of an 


PRESENCE O PIN THOLES 

Pin holes have been noticed on all types of work what- 
of the base metal. They have made their 
appearance with hour's deposit 


a warm solution, after an exposure of eight days. 


+ 


he nature 


on brass castings, one 


Irom 
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of failure was preceded by loss of reflecting 
r, and was more noticeable on the deposits from warm 
those from cold solutions, and whicl 

They 
localised points and their appearance was most 
on cast articles, where the appearance of pits 
holes in the base metal accelerated their pro 


powe 
solutions than 


had been 


metal 


on 


polished were due to excessive loss of 


1 +] 
marker 


] 


at 
l 
and blow 
duction. 
PRESEN CI GREEN FILM 


OF A SALT 


This type of failure was rarely met with on ordinary 
commercial work. Examples which came to notice ha 
at one time or another in a marine or a definitely acid 
atmosphere. The composition of the base metal had no 
effect on the rate of attack of the chromium surface, and 
it was concluded that the action was purely chemical lead 
the formation of a hydrated oxy-salt. The pres 
of the salt film arrested further corrosion under 


atmospheric conditions. 


bee 1) 





ing to 
ence 
BROWN 


OXIDE FILM ' 


This film was noticed after three days on test pieces 
exposed to atmospheric conditions, yet on other articles 
it was three months any signs appeared. The 
film was easy to remove in its initial stages, but difficult 
if allowed to remain for any length of time. Fig. 3 is a 
test piece from which a portion of the brown film has beet 
removed, showing the chromium deposit to be intact uw 
derneath. It was felt that this brown film, which, whik 
not common to all articles, was capable of formation o1 
pieces which had all electrolyte removed, was due to th 
presence of a co-deposited oxide. 


before 


HAPHAZARD DISINTEGRATION OF THE DEPOSI‘ 
his was noticed on domestic articles which had _ be¢ 
plated, polished and carefully stored. The whole of th 
chromium deposit was found as a fine powder in the wraj 
pings. Attempts to reproduce this type of failure 
test pieces led the author to the conclusion that it was 
due to faulty treatment. It was possible to reproduce 
by any of the three following methods: 
(a) Inadequate treatment to deposition. 
(b) Faulty striking of the article when plating. 
(c) Introduction of impurities into the electrolyt 
‘ig. 4 is a test piece from which the deposit was 
moved almost completely by plunging into hot water. 
was then subjected to 10 days’ exposure to atmosphet 
conditions and the corrosion of the brass soon complet 
the fracture of the remaining chromium. 
FAILURE DUE TO 


PARALLEL CRACKS 


This type of failure is illustrated by Fig. 5. The 
was a tendency for the cracks to appear on the projecti! 
parts of the plated article and whilst the cracks the 
selves were parallel to each other, they were perpendicu 
to the greatest length. The base metal of the test pi 
had no effect on their initial appearance. Fig. 6 ilh 
trates a brass plate with corrosion lines due to the cracking 
of the chromium plate in this manner. The author { 
that the failure was neither due to the corrosion of 
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base metal nor of the chromium, and it was concluded that 
they are due to intetual stresses set up within the deposit. 


BREAKDOWN OF THE DEPOSIT IN RINGS 
This type is well illustrated by Fig. 7. No accompany- 
ing corrosion of the base metal was noticed in the initial 
stages. Careful study of this type of breakdown showed 
t it was always preceded by the “curving” of the de- 
posit within the ring of failure. The breakdown was 
sund to be hastened by shock. It was concluded that this 
failure was due to the presence of internal stresses within 
the deposit and that the ultimate end was hastened by 
racture deposit. It was found most frequently upon brass 


irt icles. 


BREAKDOWN IN THE FORM OF POLYGONAL PIECES 


This type of breakdown was noticed almost exclusively 
upon spinning and tubes when the deposit was from a 
freshly prepared solution. The initial stage is marked by 
hair lines forming the honeycomb pattern. It was felt 
that this type of breakdown was due to the presence of 
internal stresses within the brass itself because when the 
stresses were relieved by subsequent annealing at 300°C. 
for 1 hour, this type of breakdown did not appear upon 
the specimen. On the other hand, this cou'd be made 
common to all samples if the bath was an old one and the 
concentration of chromium dichromate had been allowed 
to become excessive. This failure will be dealt with more 
fully in a later paragraph. 

IMPORTANCE OF PREVIOUS TREATMENT 

From time to time the author has heard the impression 
that treatment previous to the actual deposition was un- 
necessary in the case of chromium. Whilst the. actual 
evolution of hydrogen at the cathodes is excessive, it was 
found to exert no cleaning action. Upon immersion of 
the article in the electrolyte the deposition was instanta- 
neous and, whatever the nature of the cathode surface, it 
was possible, in view of the high voltage and current 
density employed in chromium deposition to cover it with 
chromium, 

Various test pieces, enumerated in the original paper, 
were plated with chromium and their eventual break down 
carefully studied. 

The author feels that the greatest trouble is caused by 
the lack of union between the deposit and the base metal. 
lt can be safely said that the majority of operators have 
not achieved the standard of adhesion on ordinary work 
that the corrosion expert has achieved with nickel on 
aluminum. This lack of union between the deposit and 
the base metal has been found to be fatal in the case of 
chromium. The space existing between the deposit and 
the base metal was found to present an air gap which 
accelerated the formation of corrosion products and led 

the rapid breakdown of the deposit. Such a brittle 
sheath is easy to rupture and can be removed in large 
lakes, 

THE DEPOSITION OF CHROMIUM 

In the deposition of chromium, the high current densi- 
ties required have, in many cases, resulted in a very high 
lectrode voltage. The author has seen, on many occa- 

ms, vats operating with a voltage as high as 18 volts 

oss the electrodes. It has been found that the initial 

tage at which the article was struck played a very im- 

rtant part in the life of the deposit. 

Vhen cold solutions were operated with a high initial 
ltage of 15, it was found that, whilst the chromium 
s deposited about the edge of the plate, the centre de- 
sit consisted of a very fine oxide layer. This brown 
le was quite adherent to the base metal, and, upon an- 
ysis proved to approximate to the compound chromic 
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dichromate described by Liebreich as being a constituent 
of the bath. It was found possible to obviate its formation 
by reducing the striking voltage to 8 volts, and by com 
plete immersion of the article previous to the application 
of the current. 


COMPOSITION OF THE DEPOSIT 

The chromium deposits which formed the material tor 
this investigation were obtained by the electrolysis of 
aqueous solutions chromic acid. The itration 
was varied from 250 to 600 grams of CrQ, to t 
and the additions tried included sulphuric acid, chromic 
sulphate, chromic carbonate, and chromic dichromate, 
produced in a number of ways. It was found possible 
to vary the type of the deposit by alteration of the tem 
perature and electrical factors. This variation of type was 
apparently of a quantitative rather than 
nature. 

(Juantitative examination of the deposits revealed very 
little true difference as far as the nature of the metallic 
chromium. The photo-micrographs showed a_ steady 
decrease in the grain size of the deposit. Analyses always 
revealed three essential constituents of the deposit, what 
ever the conditions of deposition or the 
which they were made. These were chromium, oxygen 
and hydrogen, and they varied in quantity from type to 
type. 


ot conce 


1 
1 
he litre, 


i qualitative 


solution from 


OXYGEN CONTENT 


The nature of the process, namely, cathodic deposition, 
made it very unlikely that any gaseous oxygen was present 
in the deposit. The oxygen was always estimated in a 
combined state as Cr,O,. It was felt that occluded ele 
trolyte could be a possible source of such Cr, Je, 
well washed chromium, stripped from a brass plate was 
pulverized and treated, first with dilute sodium hydroxide, 
and then with silver nitrate solution, but such a sensitive 
indicator failed to reveal any free chromic acid. But one 
thing of interest was discovered. Upon removal of the 
chromium deposit from brass and iron castings it was 
found that no amount of previous treatment of the plated 
article completely removed the occluded electrolyte from 
the pores of the base metal. The most successful method 
was to make the article the cathode in a caustic soda solu 
tion for one minute, and then to dip into a nitro-sulphuric 
acid mixture. 

It was found possible to dissolve the stripped chromium 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, although with some samples 
some difficulty was experienced with the last portion. 
This fact made it appear unlikely that the oxide existed 
as Cr,O,. The author is of the opinion that the oxygen 
content of the chromium deposit exists, combined with 
chromium as chromium dichromate. This is co-deposited 
with chromium. Fig. 13 is a photo-micrograph of an 
iridescent type of deposit, and it was felt that the black 
polygonal markings around crystal aggregates showed the 
way in which the oxide was contained in the metal. This 
type of deposit was the hardest obtained, and it was im 
possible to obtain a good polish on the surface. It rapidly 
broke down under atmospheric corrosion, but proved 
itself a valuable resistant to wear and tear when properly 
applied to the base metal. 


Some 


Prolonged treatment of the 
article as the cathode in 30 per cent. NaOH solution 
minimized the amount of oxide (see Fig. 14). This 
iridescent deposit was so called because it reflected light 
in a peculiar manner. 


HYDROGEN CONTENT 


Electro-deposited chromium contains hydrogen, and 
when some samples were heated the hydrogen ignited 
Experiments on the cathode efficiency proved it to decrease 
current 


with decrease in 


The 


density. temperature 
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was noted, and when correlated wit! 
e solution it was found that the 
little trom experiment to ex 


he fact proved was that the hydrogen content of the 


approximately 


] 
aeposit tries 


from 1000 volumes contained 


by the true matt deposit to 2000 contained by the milky 


right deposit 

sy a steady increase in the sulphuric acid content of 
the solution, it is possible to increase the hydrogen content 
deposit, and as the hardness of the deposit also 
the author feels that for specimens possessing 
vrain size the hardness is a fundamental property 
§ the hvdrogen content. 

In the course of the removal of unsatisfactory chromium 
deposits by means of stripping in hydrochloric acid, it was 
noticed that difte rent deposits, irrespective of thickness, 
took different times in which to be dissolved It was 
apparent that the hydrogen content had a marked effect 


in activating the chromium, and making it more 


{ acid 


prone 


attack 


CHLROMIUM CONTENT 


It has been pointed out that the chromium obtained 
under different conditions differed considerably in appeat 


ice and purity. It has been found impossible to com 


pletely remove all impurities from a deposit possessing 
a sheened or iridescent appearance, and data obtained 
rom su impure deposits were not trustworthy \t 
tempt etch chromium gave disappointing results, the 
only method which proved itself satisfactory being the one 
recommended by Adcock. The photomicrographs shown 
are of unetched deposits by 1000, and they illustrate a 
steady decrease in grain size with increase in the current 
densit\ he color of the matt deposit differs from a 
blue grey to a silvery white with increase in current den 
ity Che hardness increases with decrease of grain size 


ind increase of current density 


POROSITY Ol THE DEPOSI 


ame apparent that electro-deposited chromium 


was of a very porous nature. As these deposits contain 
luded oxide and hydrogen, it was felt that they were 


f a pitted and porous nature. (Under ordinary 
no evidence of pits was found, but in attempts 
method 


heated to 


he deposited chromium using the advo 


] 


cated by Adcock, of plunging the specimen pre 


300°C. into concentrated sulphuric acid, pits were always 
nd in deposits possessing a sheened or iridescent ap 
pearance lig. 15 is a photomicrograph by 100° of a 
chromium deposit which had been polished and given the 
reatment previously outlined 
Che pits, even in thick deposits, do not persist to any 


considerable depth, because when the surface layer of the 
material was removed and the specimen then given a 
second treatment, new pits appeared in different. places 
right deposits obtained from warm solutions permitted 
he ready oo ing tl : 


rough of the corrosion products to a 


rreater extent than a true matt deposit or a deposit which 
had had its surface flowed by means of polishing. Fig. 
16 illustrates the presence ol steel corrosion products 


had pushed their way through a polished chromium 
It has been found possible to remove the first 
on steel which had been given a chromium 


which 
dep sit 


rust marks seen 
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eposit of 2/10,000 in. and to the naked eye there ap- 
peared no evidence of any rupture of the deposit. The 
porosity of the deposited chromium was, however, demon 








by experiment 








PRESENCE OF INTERNAL STRESSES 









The stressed condition appears to be normal in electro 
metals, but the material 
stresses during preparatory treatment. 

noticed particularly upon brass spinnings 


leposited base also develops 


This has been 
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ETCHI DEPOSITS ILLUSTRATING THE DECREASE IN 
GRAIN SIZE WITH INCREASE IN THE CURRENT DENSITY 
and cast iron where electrolytic treatment previous to 
deposition has caused inter-granular separation to take 
place. ‘This has been readily demonstrated in the case of 
brass by immersion in a solution of a mercurious salt, 
whilst with cast iron excessive pickling has led to the 
complete fracture of the article. This straining of the base 
metal had a serious effect upon the life of the deposit, 
because the strained base metal broke the covering deposit 


Subsequent annealing of the deposit and brass at 300°¢ 
for one hour brought about a marked inyprovement in th 
life of the deposit. 

[ven during deposition it was feund that if contact was 
established at moré than one point the metal sheet ex 
hibited stresses when the deposit was removed. Phes« 
stresses will be accentuated in chromium deposition | 


the heavy currents employed. 


Stoney has proved that an increase in the temperature 
of operation of the bath reduced the tendency to stress 
formation in the case of nickel. But no proof of this was 
found in the case of chromium; because it was found that 
the temperature of the bath beyond 30°( 
gave a deposit possessing a greater amount of co-deposited 
hvdrogen than that from a cold bath. This 
occluded hydrogen more than compensates for any benefit 
obtained by the operation of a warm solution. 
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The Relation of Polishing to Chromium Plating 





\ Plea for Better Polishing 


\ Paper Read Before the Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia 


Branch, American Electroplaters’ Society, November 19, 1927. 


By P. W. ELLWANGER 


[| wish to emphasize this startling fact, that whereas 
lishing and buffing of the base metals for nickel plating 
1 any other common metals, should be of a high standard, 
when chromium plating is to be used, polishing and buffing 
must be done with much more care than has usually been 
exercised. The advent of chromium has awakened in the 
mind of the “‘boss” that he has a polishing and plating 
lepartment. The investment in chromium plating equip- 
ent is much greater than for copper or nickel plating, 
ind. that has brought to the executive's attention this 
startling fact, that rejections against the cost of ordinary 
products are such that it isn’t a question of what the 
polishing foreman wants to do or what the plater has 
lone; it is a matter of dollars and cents plus the amount 
»§ work that has been turned out. 


\n amusing illustration of my meaning is_ the 
following. Certain mid-western manufacturers of brass 
castings have been known for their poor finishes. They 


put in a chromium plant, and when their first castings 
were finished and delivered to their customers, they were 
immediately returned as unsatisfactory. After the boss 
had made his investment in chromium, you can appreciate 
that he was on the job to find out why those shipments 
had been returned. An investigation showed that in 
polishing and buffing these castings, no change had been 
over their same preparation for nickel, bringing 
home the fact that for years these same castings had not 
been properly polished or buffed for nickel. When an 
additional polishing operation had been added and the 
proper buffing compositions and buffs had been worked 
uit for this job, then the boss realized why he had lost 
so much business to some of his competitors, and why 
his foreman plater had been pleading for years for more 
etheiency in the polishing and buffing room, instead of 
trying to plate over abrasive and wheel marks. 
\nd I think right there is a point the foreman plater 
should take into consideration. I think the advent of chro- 
ium has done more to bring out the real work that a 
later can do, and has been doing, than any other event in 
e metal finishing industry in the last two decades. All 
us have always known and appreciated that the higher 
e finish that is put on the base, the higher and _ better 
| he the finish on the plate. Yet chromium has brought 
me this fact in only a few months, whereas the best 
inds in this industry have preached this one thought for 
Chromium immediately reflects the minor 
brasions not cut out in the polishing and buffing opera- 
ns; you can not get away from them, nor can you cover 
m; they have to be taken out of the base metal. There 


many 


made 


ny Vears., 


instances of these same marks passing in a 
kel inspection that cannot be passed in chromium in- 
ction 
ike, for instance, a concern that has gone to chromium 
of headlight reflectors that have heretofore been 
plated. They have been run directly to a tripoli 
|, color buffed and plated. These same reflectors 
w chromium plated), in order to pass inspection, were 
out with 180 emery, then tripoli buffed, adding an 


ition, but not adding to production cost, as the sav- 


ing in tripoli and buffs, and the percentage of rejectic 
Was so materially decreased as ti 
this additional operation. 

In steel radiator shells there have been added on 
two polishing operations, one of the largest productiot 
jobs now being five polishing operations; then run into 
a 0 minute duplex copper and highly buffed 
and color composition; then into a 50 minute nickel ai 
the nickel highly buffed; and then chromium plated. ‘Thi 
is seemingly a long drawn out series of operations, but as 
the rejections have been brought down to a minimun 
the cost is much less than attempting to do the work 
third time. 

It has been generaily contended that chromiun 
deposited over copper or nickel is likely to be the pra 
tice for the immediate future, anyway. So it is neces 
sary that the nickel and copper be most thoroughly buffed 
to cover the pores, and this angle of the preparations 
should not be overlooked. 

[ have in mind a manufacturer of plumbers’ brass goods, 
whose operations consisted of two polishing operations, 
starting with 60 and finishing with 120, then buffing with 
tripoli and color buffing before plating. It is a physical 
impossibility to cut out all 60 lines with No. 120; nor 
is it possible to cut all 120 marks with tripoli. ‘This left 
some of the 60 marks and some of the 120 marks as the 
casting went to the coloring wheel. This has been thei: 
practice all the time the castings were finished in nickel 
\fter putting in chromium their rejections were so great 
that they had to call for help. Additional polishing 
operations and adequate buffing operations were recom 
mended and are now being carried out in an experimental 
way, but their work is passing inspection and no doubt 
these recommendations will be carried out. 

I could go on citing many other illustrations of thi 
various industries’ reactions to the changing of polishing 
and buffing operations, but the great majority are still in 
the experimental stage, or in the stage where they hav: 
not had the chance to swing to these recommendations 
Yet, when the great number of chromium installations 
really swing into live competition, when all the competi 
tive articles really reach the consuming or buying market, 
then will your various manufacturers of chromium plated 
voods swing to the changing or bettering of their polish 
ing and buffing operations. 

The foreman plater today 


» Overcome the 


‘ ++) 
Witt) 


second or 


is a more important part ot 
this industry than at any time since the advent of 
the American Electroplaters’ Society. Chromium plating 
has been the cause of much research work, endless hours 
of experiment, and is being exploited so rapidly that any 
question, other than that of chromium plating, is of 


secondary consideration at this time. And the plater, 
in the final anaylsis, shoulders all the responsibility 
for the successful completion of the chromium job 


\ll of you who have that inherent pride to get out the 
very best job that it is possible to get out, will see that 
the work that you are to chromium plate comes to you 
properly finished. And properly finished means mors 
than at any time since the advent of plating. 


now 
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e finishing or color buffing of the chromium plate ng, the use of the proper color buffing operations and 
in Operation of minor consequence if the preparatory compositions has salvaged thousands of pieces that had 
lishing and buffing operations are carried out along been rejected and were to have been replated; rejected 
e ide et forth in the preceding paragraphs, and if because of water spots and for burned places, in many 
late is not so hard as to necessitate the use of harsh instances, where a hard plate has been deposited. There 
edients in the coloring composition seemed necessity for a hard, sharp coloring composi- 
f the minor things that we had to overcome tion. Yet in the writer’s opinion this kind of buffing 
e first experiments of color buffing chromium plate material is not necessary. His own experiences having 
er ed by the lack of proper preparatory polishing; been limited to absolutely one grade of composition, and 
e li eft in the base metal before plating often con- that composition has worked out most successfully in 
’ ( uffer into the belief that these lines or practically all cases. | am not recommending a “‘cure- 
he vere put there by the finishing compound. ll.” Speeds, size, quality of buffs and the intelligence 
had been burned around the edges was another of the plating and polishing foremen have made these 
Luse O msiderable grief, until it was shown that th successes possible. In the end, every one of you has an 
e brought out, except in very severe cases. individual problem to work out in your own shop on the 
he largest production jobs in chromium plat finishing of chromium. 
‘ » ; _ 
Gold Plated Auto Chassis 
By FRANCIS DICKIE 
iutomobile chassis in the history of the world When the precious car was shipped from the show it 
ted th 24 rat Id was a feature the was carefully wrapped in layers of cotton, over which 
m of automobiles in Paris recently. The heavy water proof paper was placed to prevent scratching 
vas valued at $30,00k In comparison, the most of the costly finish. 
plet | and costly equipages ol the greatest of incient ie 
vere wor cheap things. Every particle of the a ae toy 
ha \ plated eer 24 carat gold; tee snabor was cut Stripping Silver 
pen to show this remarkable accomplishment. Upon the ().—I use sulphuric and nitric acid for my silver strip. 
t day an emergency squad of police had to keep the 
' in order around the car 
The car. an Erskine Six, was manufactured by the 








CHASSIS 


GOLD PLATED ERSKINE SIX 
Studebaker Corporation of America and exhibited for the 
first time in Paris lhe chassis underwent hundreds of 
hours of preparation for the plating. Each of the 2,031 
individual parts was first given a specially required polish- 
heavy brass plating, at a preliminary 
\ special tank was built for the gold plating to 
fit the size of the chassis, as never before had an object of 
similarly treated. In giving the frame its 
weighing 340 ounces and valued at 
$7 OOO, were used \fter the frame was gold plated, each 
separate attachment had to be treated. A total of 25,149 
square inches were gold plated. The work required 250 
Following the gold plating process the chassis re- 
ceived another special polishing, was coated with oil, and 
then ass« mbled Chis required 300 hours of skilled labor. 

In the construction and finish the same delicacy and pre- 
cision as used in manufacturing a watch were used, and 
the is said to be a masterpiece in automobile 


ing and cost Ol 


$5.000 


this size been 


gold bath, 12 anodes, 


hours 


finished work 


building 





[ tried to get the silver out in silver chloride form so | 
added muriatic acid but I got a black and muddy precipi- 
tation. Please tell me how I can get the silver out of the 
strip solution without fusing: it. 

\.—We assume that you used the sulphuric and nitric 
acid strip for the purpose of removing silver and not at 
tacking the base metal. Your procedure then should be 
as follows. Remove clear silver acid solution from jar in 
which stripping took place. This is for two purposes: one 
to make sure that no brass, copper or nickel articles are 
in the bottom of the jar, and the other that no impure 
sediments become later mixed with silver chloride. Make 
a concentrated solution of sodium chloride (ordinary 
table salt). Dilute the acid silver solution with water. or 
better still, the clear acid silver solution should be added 
to an equal volume of water. Add the salt solution to the 
acid solution. A white curdy precipitate will form. This 
should be continued until a few drops of the salt solution 
no longer produces a precipitate. After allowing silver 
chloride to settle, the clear liquid is drawn off and the 
silver chloride washed with cold water until the water no 
longer shows an acid reaction with blue litmus paper 
JoserH Haas. 


Copper Plating 

©.—I am desirous of receiving information regarding 
copper plating. At present I am using 10 ozs. sodium 
cyanide; 5 ozs, carbonate copper; 4 ozs. sodium carbon- 
ate; ¥% oz. sodium hyposulphite per gallon. I use 3% 
volts and solutions temperature is 120° F. The anodes on 
this tank get black as soon as it is not used. The color of 
the solution is a real yellowish green. A greenish -seum is 
always forming on the negative rods. The articfes are 
poorly plated and get really black at the bottom only. Th 
tank is 5’ deep, 2’ wide, 814’ long. 

A.—Your formula does not contain any cyanide fot 
“free cyanide.” You are using only enough cyanide to 
dissolve 5 ozs. of copper carbonate. Add 2 ozs. per gal 
lon more of cyanide. The lack of free cyanide accounts 
for the color of your solution and the green scum. 
JosepH Haas 
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The Growth of Industrial Cleaning 


The History, Chemistry and Mechanics of Metal Cleaners—Part | 


Written for The Metal Industry by D. J. BENOLIEL, International Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Industrial cleaning signifies handling cleaning prob- 
s in every industry—metal, textile, oil, paint, gas, rail- 
id, meat packing, and so on. Each of these many 
des has its own peculiar cleaning problems incidental to 
roper manufacture and maintenance and, where before 
these propositions were met haphazardly and improperly, 
lay they are being handled excellently and at low cost 
the aid of this new science. 
secause metal cleaning is the “grandpapa” of all in- 
istrial cleaning, it will be most interesting to trace the 
evelopment of the science in the metal trade. 


rHE HISTORY OF CLEANER MANUFACTURI 


\t the beginning of the present century, cleaning meth 
| materials in every industry were of the crudest, 
no individual or organization had ever evidenced any 
bettering conditions. Proper cleansing is vital 
the manufacture of metal goods, and although great im- 
had been made in machines, unsatisfactory 
ning greatly retarded production. So it is not strange 
that industrial cleaning had its inception herein 
\round 1900 this important phase of metal manufac- 
ring was taken care of by trade-named “lyes,” soda ash, 
soda, whale oil soap, wood-ash, benzine, and gasoline. 
Quite an inefficient array, is it not? Manutacturers were 
puttering along getting very indifferent results at high 


~~ ali 
nterest in 


vements 


chemical company in 


s 


about this time a large 





iagara Falls, N. Y., started to manufacture caustic 
tash by the electrolytic method. This was the first 
ustic potash ever made in America. Of course, it had a 
verv limited market, so the manufacturers were forced to 
k around for an outlet. A large silver company was 
nearby, and an investigation showed that this plant used 
caustic soda for cleaning. Caustic potash was given a 
rough practical test and proved to be a much better 

| cheaper cleanser than the soda. 
This first success so encouraged the potash manutac- 
rers that soon potash was introduced to metal trades 
ughout the Middle Atlantic and New England States. 
se first shipments of potash from the Falls were a low 
de judged analytically. That is to say, the first potash 
ipped was not very high in caustic content. However, 
manufacturer rapidly made another potash much 
her in caustic content and started shipping it to the 
Then trouble started. Complaints started coming 





; rapidly. One firm reported “the potash is not clean- 
z \nother firm reported “the potash is now tarnishing 
Send us some of your good potash.” As a matter 
: fact, everyone seemed to be writing about the potash 
: 


“Big Chief” packed his bag and made a trip 
ughout the New England States. Investigation 
: d that whereas the early “poor” grades of potash 
4 |, the better grade failed. This led to a systematic 





7 of the lyes then upon the market and it was found 
E the Ives that contained other ingredients besides 
: soda seemed to clean better than pure caustic soda. 
; must have been with potash. 


started to do a great deal of development work in 
to determine just what grade of potash would give 
results on metal cleaning. It was argued that the 









foreign salts present in the early grades of potash were 
catalytic and emulsifying agents (buffer that 
quickened the chemical action, prevented tarnishing and 
aided in handling the mineral oils that might be present. 
A series of practical experiments verified this theory, and 
thus it became evident that combinations of alkalies and 
salts were better than pure alkalies. With that came the 
development of chemically made first potashes, 
which were carefully compounded and graded according 


salts ) 


Sorts 


to the kind of metals, oils, and operating conditions they 
were to meet. 

This was in 1905, and in that year the “Big Chiet 
from Niagara Falls came to Camden, N. ]., and founded 
the first company ever to specialize in scientific industrial 
cleaning. Chemists, laboratory and field men were gath 
ering data, running any number of experiments, and per 


fecting many new compounds of caustic potashes, caustic 


sodas, carbonates, phosphates, special soaps, and many 
mineral salts. In 1920 a new plant and general offices 
were opened in Philadelphia. 

\bout 1911 a second company entered the metal clean 
ing field, and a few years later a third company perfected 
a metal cleaner. Several platers’ supply houses were 
manufacturing graded lyes, and these conditions lasted 
until the boom times of 1918-1919 when salesmen broke 
away from the older established houses and started, with 
more or.less success, their own businesses. Thus the coun- 
try became flooded with “cleaners” of various description 
and value. But with the coming of “lean years” in in 
dustry, a great many of the newcomers passed out of 
existence and most of the trade remained with the three 
pioneer concerns. 

So it is evident that industrial cleaning, as we know it 
today, had its birth in the metal industries, and even now 
the great bulk of really scientific work is being carried on 
in this field where cleanliness is vital to proper produc- 
tion. Strange as it may seem the many and varied oppor- 
tunities for cleaning in other industries were not seen and 
appreciated at first. The swing-over was rather gradual 
and came about through force of circumstances, such as 
a metal concern asking for a product to clean its floors, 
equipment or restaurant dishes. These inquiries opened 
a new vista and, using their hard won experience gained 
from years of careful work in the metal field, the experts 
concocted new cleansers to meet new pre yblems. 

Then every industry was scientifically studied. Trained 
engineers called upon every conceivable trade, studied 
every possible cleaning problem and reported to head- 
quarters. This vast fund of information was classified, 
materials were perfected to meet each proposition, and 
numerous laboratory and field tests were made. 

Today the various cleaning problems met with in ever 
industry are well known and understood by real experts 
in industrial cleaning. 


TECHNOLOGY OF CLEANING MATERIALS 

To clean the various metals efficiently and economically 
before plating, japanning, galvanizing, and stocking, etc., 
is a much more difficult problem than is generally con 
sidered. Of course, if the work is to be scrubbed the 


operation is relatively easy. However, present-day pro 





call tor great speed with a minimum 


cost Naturally this greatly complicates 
can easily be seen that the proper clean 


be used depends upon the following ta 


kind ot oils, orease, or foreign materials to be 


he composition of the metal to be cleaned. 
he shape and size of the piece to be cleaned. 
peration that is to be performed on the piece after 


1 ~~, 
available. 


\lechanical equipment 
1 hie temperature ol the cleaning bath. 

factors together with the personal preterence of 
itor as to just how he wants the cleaner to work 
taken into consideration before one can scientifi 
cally recommend the product to be used. 

Before a piece of buffed brass work is lacquered it must 
ndered chemically clean. The cleaner employed must 
remove the buffing composition, give a chemically clean 
surface, and at the same time leave the brass in its original 
bright condition, so that it can be immediately lacquered. 
However, if a piece of steel is to be cleaned before plat 
ing, the proposition is a much easier one, for it is almost 
impossible to injure the surface of steel by using too 
strong a cleansing medium. Therefore, a rapid cleanser 
is employed that will leave the surface chemically clean. 
If the surface is not chemically clean, the metal deposit 
But if this same 
piece of steel is to be cleaned before machine operation or 
put away for stocking, or packed for shipment, this same 
cleaner would be entirely unsatisfactory, as it would leave 
the work chemically clean. A chemically clean piece 
rust immediately and considerable 


must be 


he T¢ 


will peel off when the article is buffed. 


starts to 
trouble would result. 
When one considers the large variety of metals that are 
to be cleaned, such as iron, steel, brass, zinc, aluminum, 
die-castings, plated silver, plated nickel, etc., and when 
one considers the large number of materials to be re- 
moved, such as enamel, mineral oils, buffing compositions, 
he can then readily see that it is impossible to clean all 
classes of work with maximum efficiency and economy by 
means of a few cleansers. Nevertheless, this is just what 
a number of concerns actually attempt to do. The “cure- 
all” cleaner has as yet never been perfected, and most 
cleaning chemists do not see how it ever can be perfected. 
However, one cleaning material can handle a number of 
problems efficiently and economically ; but when too many 
complications arise, each case must be carefully studied 
by experts in order to insure the best method or material 
for that particular operation. 
Materials that are generally used 


ork can be divided into five classes: 


of steel 


for cleaning metal 


that clean by solution. 

that clean by chemical action. 

that clean by physical action (emulsification. ) 
that clean by mechanical action. 

that clean by combinations of the above 


| hose 

Those 

Chose 

Those 

hose 

\ great many cleansers usually belong in more than 

one class and very often it is difficult to place them accur 

This classification, however, will be found useful 
1 systematic study of cleansing agents. 

clean by solution act by dissolving the 

The oil dissolved remains suspended 

in the cleaner used. To this class belong the solvents such 

as gasoline, benzine, alcohol, turpentine, carbon tetra- 

chloride, etc. When these cleaners are used, the particles 

removed are not changed in composition and, therefore, 

remain distributed through the entire mass of cleaner. 


ately 
in making 

Materials that 
oils from the work 
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Most cleaners of this kind are volatile, and it is therefore 
possible in a great miany cases to distill and recover them 
Benzine, naptha, and kerosene are the cleaners belonging 
to this group that are used to a great extent in factories 
tor cleaning metal work. They are very objectionablk 
owing to their being inflammable and are not economical 
due to their volatile nature. They have the advantage oi 
dissolving, rapidly, the bulk of the material to be removed 
They cannot, however, make the work chemically cleat 
so that the articles could be plated, tinned, or japanned. 

In the majority of cases where benzine is used for 
cleaning metal work, it is adopted because the concerns 
apparently do not know of a substitute for this article. Its 
use depends to a great extent upon ignorance. The 
reason articles cleaned in the material of the first class 
cannot be plated is due to the fact that a small deposit 
oil is left on the work after the solvent has had 
to evaporate, 


a chance 


The cleaners of the second class act chemically. The) 
combine directly with the oils and greases upon the work 
which is being cleaned. ‘he new material thus forme: 
goes into the solution. To this class belong such mate 
rials as caustic potash, caustic soda, potassium cyanidk 
acids, and similar materials. A common example of this 
type of cleaning is the combination of caustic soda witl 
the grease on a metal surface thus making a soap. Thi 
goes into the solution and aids the cleaning. The soap i 
entirely different from the caustic or the grease removed 

Most cleaners of the second class act rapidly, and they 
must be used in a hot solution. Of course, this type of 
cleaner is preferable to use but materials of this class can 
not handle mineral oil as oils of this type cannot be 
saponified. After metals come from a cleaning solutiot 
of this second class they are chemically clean and ar 
ready for plating, japanning, etc. 

The emulsifiers or cleaners of the third class combine 
physically with the materials to be removed. To this 
class belong such materials as soap or soap compounds 
phosphates, silicates, and many other mineral salts. Their 
emulsifying power can be explained in the realm of 
chemistry by what is termed “colloidal action.”’ 

Cleaners of the fourth class depend upon mechanica 
agitation for results. This mechanical agitation can be 
caused by something incorporated in the chemical com 
pound or by the way the cleaner is manipulated. For 
example, any cleaner of the second or third class that i 
used in combination with electric current automaticall\ 
falls into the fourth class, inasmuch as the current release: 
hydrogen gas which aids mechanically in throwing off the 
erease. 

However, there is a separate group of materials cor 
taining abrasives which distinctly belong in the fourt! 
class, although they may at the same time have chemic: 
and physical properties which would put them in tl 
second and third classes. The ideal cleaner of this type 
one that contains an abrasive that is light, flaky, and al 
sorbent. The compound should not have a high pe: 
centage of this abrasive but a low percentage to insu 
that it all floats throughout the cleaning solution and 
fives an actual brushing action on the surface of tl 
metal 

Now for the fifth class. 
ers on the market 
third classes of cleaners, and 
surface is needed, these combinations 
Of course, if the combination cleaner 
second and third classes is used with an electric current 
with brush, or contains an abrasive, it would theref 
also fall in the fourth class. 


Most of the trade-name clea: 
are combinations of the second a1 


when a chemically cle 
are most effecti 
falling in both t! 


This article will be concluded in an early issue. Ed 
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Review of the Silver Market for 1927 


Abstracted from the Annual Booklet Published by HANDY & HARMAN. New York 


\t the close of 1926, although production showed a 
ight increase in spite of lower values, and coinage re- 
\lirements were small, economic conditions might have 
en considered favorable to higher prices for the white 
etal; because China’s powers of absorption had im- 
roved during the year despite the uncertain conditions 
prevailing in the country, and the demand from India was 
efinitely increasing at the lower price level. Opposed to 
these favorable economic factors was the bearish senti- 
ment induced by the possibility of sales of silver by the 
Indian Government. 


TREND OF PRICES 


Keeping this situation in mind it will be interesting to 
follow the fluctuations of the market throughout the year. 
Opening quotations were 54 cents in New York and 
25 1/16 pence in London, and on January 5th the low 
rates for the year occurred, namely 5354 cents and 24% 

» pence. From this point the market advanced sharply 
> until February 3rd when the 1927 peak prices of 60 cents 
» and 28 pence were quoted, thus establishing the year’s 
low and high figures within a period of thirty days. 
| However, offerings from China forced prices down until 
the middle of February, when a temporary rally occurred 
based on bazaar support; but it was short lived and the 
downward trend was again resumed, until on March 14th 
silver touched 5414 cents in New York and 25 3/16 pence 
l.ondon. 
From the middle of March until the early part of April 
otations advanced again, but from then on until the lat- 
part of July the market fluctuated aimlessly within 
relatively narrow limits. 
On August 2nd the Indian Government made the fol- 
wing announcement: 
The Government of India has recently sold silver bullion held 
Indian Paper Currency Reserve to an amount of approxi- 

9 200,000 fine ounces, representing the total stock of fine 
held by the Government of India. As this silver ceases to 
part of the Currency Reserve its place will be taken by Indian 

vernment rupee securities which will be reduced as the sterling 

ceeds from the sale of silver are received. 
¥ (he market immediately weakened, and a sharp decline 
® set in which carried prices down to 54% cents and 24 
m 15/16 pence by August 8th. On the 11th and 22nd of 
\ugust silver again touched the low rates above quoted. 
\t this level support developed, and thereafter the mar- 
ket advanced stéadily until the early part of December. 
During the closing month of the year prices receded 
slightly, final quotations being 571% cents and 26'% pence, 
ilver could by no means be called weak. 


1927 


+] 
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PRODUCTION IN 


m information now available it appears that world 
uction in 1927 practically equalled that of 1926, which 
established a record for all time. Our estimate is 251,- 
1 ounces, of which the United States supplied 59,- 
MWO.000 ounces, Mexico 102,500,000 ounces and Canada 
000 ounces. The average price of silver for the 
as 56.37 cents, a figure sufficiently below any level 
ing recently to cause some curtailment in the pro- 
of silver from dry and silicious ores, but this was 
larger amounts of silver becoming available as a 
luct of copper and lead ores. 
ldition to new production, further supplies ap- 
is a result of the debasement of British coinage, 









sales of demonetized coin by continental countries, and 
particularly the sales by the Indian Government of over 
9,000,000 ounces. 


COINAGE DEMAND 


The U. S. Department of Commerce summarizes con- 
ditions in India during 1927 as follows. 

Business in India was generally well maintained throughout the 
year. Crop yields were good, foreign demand for export com 
modities kept prices at a satisfactory level, and the farmers enjoyed 
the sixth successive favorable monsoon. 

As a result of these conditions demand for the white 
metal continued, and we estimate India’s consumption for 
the year at 90,000,000 ounces. 

Again quoting the U. S. Department of Commerce we 
have this picture of the other great silver using country 
of the Orient: 

China during 1927 continued under the usual handicaps of recent 
years—political unrest, military operations, strikes, embargoes, dis- 
rupted transportation, excessive tax impositions, and depreciated 
currencies—all serious obstacles to any normal economic or trade 
development. Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, which 
in any other country would have been sufficient to strangle trade 
completely, China’s exports showed increases in many commodities 
and its imports, while appreciably decreased when compared with 
1926, have not been wholly disappointing. 

As a matter of fact China’s absorption of silver for 1927 
showed a considerable increase over recent years, bullion 
imports amounting to 85,000,000 ounces according to data 
now available. 

Outside of China, coinage requirements for the year 
were negligible. No new silver was minted by Great 
Britain, India or Mexico, and the United States Mint 
Service acquired in the open market and in deposits ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 fine ounces, all for use in the manu- 
facture of subsidiary silver pieces. Small purchases were 
made by some of the countries abroad, but on the other 
hand the Bank of France is reported to have sold in India 
over 3,000,000 ounces resulting from demonetized French ’ 
coin. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMAND 


The year 1927 was not a particularly good one in the 
jewelry and allied industries, as present figures indicate 
a falling off in volume of general business. Notwithstand- 
ing this condition the amount of silver consumed in the 
silverware, chemical and photographic trades remained 
practically unchanged from 1926. We estimate total con- 
sumption for the year in the United States and Canada 
at 33,500,000 ounces. Replenishment of stocks depleted 
by holiday buying, together with more aggressive adver- 
tising and sales effort, appear to make the domestic indus- 
trial outlook for 1928 favorable. 

During 1927 England used 6,500,000 ounces in the 
arts and manufactures, which was a slight increase over 
the previous year. 

With little likelihood of any large demand for coinage 
and increased consumption by the arts and industries, the 
Far East continues to be the principal factor in determin 
ing the price of silver. 


CONCLUSION 
The year 1927 furnished a striking example of China’s 
remarkable ability to continue trade under the most try 
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and as serious international com- 
plications appear less likely since the removal of Bolshe- 
influence in Chinese aifairs, we believe the demand 
from this great Oriental buyer will be well main- 


1a] conditions, 


vist 
for silver 
tained. 


rhere is considerable speculation as to what method will 


be pursued in order to effect further sales in India. The 
feeling seems to be general that the Indian Government 
will take advantage of every favorable opportunity to make 


as their evident intention 1s to ac- 
complish such sales with as little harmful effect upon the 
market as possible, and in view of general economic con- 
ditions which influence silver, we should not be surprised 
if the average price level for the white metal during 1928 
were higher than that which prevailed during the current 


further sales; however, 


year. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 





(In millions of fine 


ounces ) 


Mex 102.5 98.3 
(anada 22.2 22.4 
\ll other countries 67.3 70.2 
Total Production 251 253.6 
Other Supplies 
Debasement of British coinage 1.2 7 
Demonetized French coin 3.8 
Sales by Indian Government 92 
Total 265.2 254.3 
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WORLD CONSUMPTION 


ndia 1927 192 


Shipments from the United States, Canada 
and England ’ 82. 9] 
Sales by Indian and French Governments 13. 
95 r 
Less Shipments India to China ... 5 
Pe SEEN v5 dow i ecesads 90). Q] 
China 
Shipments 
from the United States, Canada and England 71. x 
from India and Japan ...... 14 
85 . 


Less Shipment China to England 


nts from the United States, Mexico and 
England ... é i 16.7 12 


Arts and Manufacturers: 


In the United States .... 33.5 
tt SO “sins cvasee Seo0 6.5 
C_omage: 
U. S. Mint 6.5 ( 
Mexican Government 4 
Unaccounted for at. e. 
Total 65.2 s4 


Metal Manufacturing in Europe 


Factory methods of manufacture of non-ferrous metals 
in Europe are advancing steadily, and, were it not for a 
number of difficulties involving labor, markets, etc., Euro- 
pean production might soon become as efficient as that of 
the United States, David Levinger, Engineer of Manu- 
facture, Western Electric Company, explained this situa- 
tion to a group of metallurgists, mining engineers and 
fabricating plant officials who gathered at a meeting of 
the New York Section of the American Institute of Min- 


ing and Metallurgical Engineers, at the rooms of the 
Machinery Club, New York City, on Thursday evening, 
January 26, 1928. 

Mr. Levinger, who recently spent three months in 


Europe with a group of engineers from his company, in- 
spected about 75 plants, traveling throughout England 
and the Continent. Of British manufacture, he said, there 
is little to say. Very few of the brass or copper fabricat- 
ing plants there are modern, but a few are as well or 
better equipped as any abroad. Machine design 1s mak- 
ing the most important strides in Germany, where con 
stant improvement and research are being carried on. 
The progressiveness of the German manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, the the mechanical products of 
Switzerland, the immense improvement in Italian indus- 
trial affairs, Mr. Levinger declared, were the outstanding 
features of the European scene as he saw it last summer. 


excellence of 


\ number of European plants which he visited have 
been experimenting with the hot rolling of brass. This, 
Mr. Levinger considers, is a genuine effort to advance 
the practice of fabrication, and should be closely 
by American producers desiring to adopt the best 


brass 
checked 
prod 


iction methods 


In wire drawing, according to Mr. Levinger, most of 


the European plants are by no means as well equipped or « 
efficient as the American producers. The lack of labor 
saving machinery is a most prominent factor in this dif 
ference. Where the American wire drawers are only to 
anxious to install repeaters on their machinery, the Eur 


s 


peans are content to have this done by the less efficient 


hand method. 


Mr. Levinger stressed the fact that the management 


more than the labor, in European industry, is to blan 
for the poor industrial conditions. He believes that we! 
the management to adopt a policy of high efficiency, 

stall the most modern labor-saving devices, produce qual 


ity products in quantity, there would be an improvement 


in the general welfare, as well as in industry. He lb 
lieves that an increase in the consumption of all product 
would result from increased productivity of the worki: 
classes. 


Standardization of Aluminum Utensils 

\ recent meeting in Berlin, Germany, of representati 
of the German Aluminum Ware Industry Association 
the British Aluminum Hollow-ware Manufacturers’ A 
ciation, discussed the standardization of aluminum utet 
and the introduction of world-standards. It is underst 
that the English makers are now to attempt to set 
British standards, taking into account as far as pos 
the German standards. The question of world-stand 
which would require the cooperation of the French, S 
and American industries, has been postponed.— Mon 
News BULLETIN OF COMMERCIAL STANDARDS G 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
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Why Foundries Lose Money 


here are about 250,000 corporations in the United 
States. On paper, at least, 80 per cent of these corpora- 
ions operate at a loss. These figures, presented by E. T. 


Runge, consulting cost specialist of the National Founders 


\ssociation, at a recent meeting of that Association, are 


a little too startling to be taken literally. However, even 


after making the corrections for tax returns 


necessary 
which are so calculated as to absorb all profits in the 
still re- 
Mr. 


confining himself to the foundry industry, at- 


salaries of the officials and owners, there must 
main a very large number which do not show profits. 
Runge, 


tributed this condition to the following reasons: 


1. Many foundries, instead of selling their castings 
f.o.b., allow the freight to customers’ plants. 


2. Foundries pay their customers a 2 per cent discount 


for payment in 10 days, which nets the purchaser a return 
of 36 per cent per annum on his money. 

3. Many customers return castings, the average re- 
jections running about 3 per cent. They may return them 
for good reasons, but they may also return them for 
reasons which have nothing to do with the correctness of 
the castings according to specifications. 

+. Many foundrymen do not know how to figure labor 


properly, calculating the output per day on the basis of 


the fastest man or the fastest run, rather than the aver 
Av a! 

5 \bout 90 per cent of foundrymen do not figure 
their costs accurately or estimate them at an ave rage cost 
per pound They do not use a practical departmental 


division in their plant 


6. Core costs are not properly calculated. 

7. Many foundries are under the delusion that it pays 
to sell a part of their capacity below cost in order to in- 
crease tonnage and decrease overhead. 

The first reason is clearly a fatal omission, as only a 


foundryman who keeps his records in his head can over 
look freight bills when they come itn. 


Reason 2 may have some bearing, but the custom of 


business in this country is such that it would be a practi- 


To 


he sure, on paper it does show a net return of 36 per cent, 


cal impossibility to wipe out the 2 per cent discount. 


but everyone knows that this is altogether theoretical and 
that not even a bank can make its money continue to work 
at that rate 


Reason 3 is up to the individual foundry to correct. 
- Castings returned unfairly with claims for credit and are 


iothinge more or less than an evidence of dishonesty. 


Reasons 4, 5 and 6 can be summed up in a short phrase, 


namely, that most foundrymen do not know how to figure 
their costs lhe last reason is also related to this cate- 
rorv but includes the additional element of a weak back- 


By and large, the really important reasons for unprofit 
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able operations by foundries can be summed up in two 
main headings: 

1. Insufficient business. 

2. Unprofitable business. 

If there are too many foundries in the United States 
the 
doubtedly enough business for all the sound and capably 


weak sisters will be crowded out. There is un- 


managed foundries in existence. The most important 
point is that foundrymen should have the intelligence and 
strength of character to refuse business which will lose 
First be suré that costs are accurate; then refuse 
If these 


principles were universally adhered to, there would be no 


money. 
to accept business at prices below those costs. 


more talk of unprofitable foundries. 


Chromium Plating and the Public 

\ startling change has occurred among manufacturers 
and even the general public with regard to metal finishing 
processes. Every manufacturer of plated and polished 
metal products and a growing portion of the consuming 
public is now aware of the existence of electroplating and 
finishing processes. 

What has awakened them to the existence of this all 
important side of their business? 
chromium plating and publicity. 

Years ago engineers noted the terrific ravages of cor 


rosion. Executives and the consuming public gradually 


awakened to the same fact when figures were laid before 


them showing the losses in black and white. 


by the paint and varnish manufacturers, and it dawned 


upon manufacturers in general that a beautiful exterio: 
not only attracts customers but that a permanent exterior 


brings back these customers because of the durability of 


the pre duct. 


finishes in every possible way, and the latest and most 


striking improvement is chromium plating. 

For a varety of reasons chromium plating received wid 
publicity almost at once. 
but now the general public is aware of it and ‘s demand 
ing it. As a result, the manufacturer asks his superi 
tendent about the sort of plating department they hav: 
Why not? 
Does he know his busi 


“Can we do chromium plating? 
of a man is the foreman plater? 
ness? Can’t he do chromium plating? 
new equipment? Why are the rejections so high? D 
we or do we not need a chemist to work with the plate: 
These and a host of other questions have opened up tl 
subject of the plating room until it has assumed an it 
portance which it never had before. 

Chromium plating, still a delicate operation and, 
many cases, highly experimental, has put every plati 
The effect of t! 
situation on the foreman will depend entirely upon hi 


department and its foreman to the test. 


It is a combination’ of 


Then the 
slogan “Save the Surface and You Save All” was adopted 


Efforts were intensified to improve metal 


Trade publicity carried it far 


What sort 


Why do we need 
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lf. If he is a good man he will rise to the emergency. 


le may even enlist the aid of the chemist. The important 
ling is not how much help there is, but how low the costs 
an be brought and how well the product can be made. 

We venture also to express the strong belief that it is 

fortunate thing for the electroplater (and perhaps for 
he plating indusry in general) that the American Elec- 
roplaters’ Society had been in existence for a number of 
years when chromium plating appeared. The Society has 
educated its members, given them an understanding of 
systematic control and solution analysis, and warned 
them of the dangers of rule-of-thumb methods. 


We 


believe that the advent of chromium plating is one of the 


Chromium plating is no rule-of-thumb operation. 


best things that ‘ever happened to the metal finishing in- 


dustry. 


Platers’ Research Fund 
\ financial report, as of November Ist, 1927, of the re- 


search Fund of the American Electroplaters’ Society 


$6,500 and total expendi- 
a balance of about $5,000. 


shows total receipts of about 
tures of about $1,400, leaving 
is known of course that W. P. the Research 
the 
roblem of spotting out, a preliminary report of which has 
been made. (See THE METAL De- 
cember, 1927, pages 498-499.) Other problems are con- 
templated but cannot be attempted at this time because 


Barrows, 


Fellow at the Bureau of Standards, is at work on 


ilready INDUSTRY, 


the funds in hand do not warrant it. The sum originally 


et out for was $10,000, and until this amount is sub- 
scribed it is not likely that all of the work planned will be 
undertaken. 

We again urge our readers to subscribe to this fund. 
If the 


] 


ie value of the work can be described in a word. 


Mb eee 


search on spotting out results in even partial control of 
4 his destructive phenomenon, savings will be effected 
hich may very easily run up into hundreds and thou- 
; nds of dollars annually. 

3 


It is noteworthy that the local branches of the Platers’ 
Society are subscribing. If they can afford to do so, cer- 
ly no manufacturer of electroplated products should 


1 back. 


Copper in 1927 
he copper industry seems to be in a very steady posi- 
The outstanding features in 1927, according to the 


ited States Bureau of Mines, were even production, a 





ease in imports and an increase in exports, a decrease 
total stocks, and a falling off in domestic consumption. 
= ile this, in a general way, seems to be a rather mixed 
E ition, the deductions can only be made by comparing 
i imounts of the increases and decreases noted. The 
% that these were on the whole favorable to the in- 





y is proved by the comparatively sharp rise in the 
of refined copper during the latter part of the year. 
. ations are that exports increased about 10 per cent 







+ lard - . e 

% 27 over 1926 and this alone accounts for about 100,- 
s 

‘ ‘009 pounds. Smelter and refinery stocks showed in- 
= ons of a decrease of about 50,000,000 pounds. On 
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the other hand, domestic consumption was about 128,000, 
000 pounds less than in 1926. 

Future consumption is, of course, impossible to esti 
mate. The needs of the United States have grown from 
year to year, but a recession in 1927 was not unexpected 
because of the holding off in the demand for automobiles 
and new building. If the automobile trade comes back in 
1928 and if building does not fall off too sharply, the 
coming year may easily be one of the banner periods of 
the copper industry. 


Moving Pictures by Radio 

Published statements from the large manufacturers of 
radio and electrical apparatus tell us that radio television 
recently had its first practical demonstration, arranged by 
the Radio Corporation of America and the General Elec 
tric Company. Television home sets were placed at three 
different points and a group of engineers, scientists and 
newspaper men saw the moving images and heard the 
voices of a man and woman, transmitted from the Re 
search Laboratories of the General Electric Company, 
several miies away. 
David 


Radio Corporation, there are still many experimental 


According te Sarnoff, vice-president of the 
stages to be passed before a practical television service 
can be established. The television apparatus is intended 
to supplement and not to replace the present day radio 
receiving Set. 

The elements in the construction of the television re 
ceiver are a light source, a scanning device and a synchro 
nizing system. The amplifier is similar to the amplifier 
of the common loud speaker. The receiving system sub 


\m 
plified current is delivered to this (the Moore lamp), 


stitutes a neon gas filled lamp for the loud speaker. 


which varies with the variation in intensity of the current 
and gives fluctuations of the light intensity. 

The published details of this instrument do not as yet 
the 


metals will form an important part of their construction 


describe metals used, but undoubtedly non-ferrous 


It seems that the television receiver should add a not it 


considerable outlet for metals and alloys. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Market Research Agencies. A guide to publications and ac- 
tivities relating to industrial marketing; 1927 edition 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Price, 15 

“A * * 


Department 


The following pamphlets have been issued by the 
Mines in Washington, D. C. 

Clay in 1926. Price 5c. 

Gypsum in 1926. 


Bureau of 


Price 5c. 


Manganese and manganiferous Ores in 1926. Price 10c 


Gold and silver in 1925. (General Report.) Price 10c. 
Asbestos in 1926. Price 5c. 
Lime in 1926. Price 5c. 


Silica in 1926. Price 5c. 
Mercury in 1926. Price 5c. 
Magnesium and its Compounds in 1926. 
Zinc in 1926. Price 5c. 
Abrasive Materials in 1926. 


Price 5c. 


Price 5c. 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


ase aa —— f JESSE L. JONES, Metallurgical 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS ) WILLIAM J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill 


CHROMIUM PLATING 


mmercial 


Q n your September, 1927, issue you mention a « 
plating solution for chromium This was in the answer to 
problem 30e Will you please send me the method of making 
this soluti 

\ [1 pr ced Ir¢ 11 preparing the solution 1s as tk llows: 


Dissolve e chromic acid and chromate of iron in % the total 
amount ot water, heated to 180-200° F Stir the solution thor- 
uid maintain the temperature until nearly all the iron 


chromate goes into solution. In as little boiling water as possible 


dissolve the chromic sulphate and mix thoroughly in the solution 
rst prepared. Then add the balance of the water. A _ revised 
formula is as follows 

Water 1 gallon 

Chromic acid 50 ozs 

Chromate of iron No. 34% 2 ozs 

Chromic sulphat Se 
emperature 115°-130° F oltage 6 to 9; amperage 50 to 150 


per sq. ft. of surface area; lead anodes, 4 x 4 x length as desired 


Problem 3,721 


HOT LEAD DIP FOR BRASS 


() here proce for coating brass castings with lead 
imilar hat in which tinning is done 
\ t casting in be coated with lead in the following 
mant 
Cast clean and free from sand, and preferably 
dipper 
1 he br t acid dip the castings should be immersed 
diy lution prepared as follows 





t ( 
mer dip se in a strong sal amn at 
t prey 
\ 1 gal 
\ oniar 2 Ib 
’ ‘ rit I Ite id b t \ tte r 
I miy « ited wit lea quench then quickly 
. to which is added 8&8 ozs sal an 
, I Loot ll help to produ . st f 
. w the + It tais 
( r p n 372 
LEAD PLATE ON BRASS 
I t ab tl | I 
} ‘ anv bulletins n ft 1} ct 
e | I il t Ww 
, +" pe of ar 
ist I id cul pera 
Is « electro-platit must he rictly 
( SUT iC he 1¢ le 1S 
} ] ul ible 1 t the bra ars ’ 
I cl ( le dip pre to lead 
\l | 
\ ] gall 
Sox t anide, 96-98‘ 6 o7s 
lea i articles should be immersed in_ the 
‘ f moment, which should result in a slight whiten 
brass due to the mercury deposited The articles 
d then be thoroughly washed then lead plated directly. One 
f the best solutions for heavy lead deposits is the fluosilicate 
lead solution that is obtained as a by-product of lead refining 


THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUES 


eS 
W. L. ABATE, Brass Finishing P. 
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CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating Chemica? 
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[his can be purchased from the U. S. Lead and Refining Company, 


East ( Ind. 


lor regular still solution plating the 


hicago 
solution as received can 
in volume with equal parts of water. To each gallon 


New Orleans black 


he reduced 
molasses. 
thick. 


{f solution so prepared add 1 oz 
\nodes should be of pure lead not than 4%-in. 
Voltage, 3 to 4 or as may be found advisable 

On page 12 of Platers’ Wrinkles found 
that can be for this work. 

Many firms operate the alkaline lead solution and plate directly 


sheet less 


will be two solutions 


used 


surface of any metal if a heavy deposit of lead is not 

required. Otherwise, the acid type of solution, usually operated 

at 70 to 80° F., should be used. 
Electro-plating firms in Buffalo should be able 


C. H. P ; 


upon the 


to do this work.- 


’ 
Problem 3,723 


MATTE DIP FOR BRASS 


Q.—What is a matte dip for yellow or red brass spun articles 
and also castings, which will give the appearance of a satin finish 


[| have tried the following formula but the result was too much 
lustre 
Nitric acid, 36 200 parts 
Sulphuric acid 100 parts 
Common salt 1 part 
Sulphate of zim 1-5 parts 


This mixture is used cold, as I have no means of heating it 


\.—Your tormula for a matte dip will not give you the desired 


nish, It will result in too much lustre, as you have found. The 
following formula will give you the desired results: 

lake sufficient nitric acid, 36°, te immerse the articles con 
pletely lo the nitric acid, add slowly, commercial oxide of zin 
stirring constantly, until the consistency of heavy whitewash is 
reached. Be careful to add the zinc oxide very slowly. Place 
he receptacle in hot water and test the solution. If the matte 


too coarse, add small amounts of sulphuric acid until the right 


degree of matte finish results. The minimum amount of sulphuric 

cid is 1 to 2 ozs. per gallon of nitric acid and zinc. After matt 

dipping the articles, they should be washed in cold water, the: 

very quickly bright acid dipped to bring up a lustre to the matte 
h. The satin finish dip must be stirred thoroughly before 

each immersion of articles so that the nc does not settle out 

C. H. P. Problem 3,724 


MOTTLED BLUE ON STEEL 


ttled blue finish on steel wrencl 


©.—We wish to put a m 
; 
u l 


is the enclose sample. The color is generally known 
ttled blue and is seen on gun parts and other steel article 
Ve ve tried to get this finish in a rotary carbonizing furna 


results have been unsatisfactory. Can you suggest hardet 


ut our 


methods, or tre t after hardening, that will give us 


\—We do not believe that you can obtain the mottled bl 


desire by use of a rotary carboni furnace It 


ing may 

sible to obtain it by the aid of leather charcoal as the c 

honizing agent This data is given in Bullins’ “Heat Treatme 
Steel.” However, the method most generally in use for 


production of a mottled blue finish on steel wrenches, gun pat 
follows : 

the steel articles as much as 
cyanide case-hardening bath heated 
\ 28-30 per cent or a 45 1 
cyanide \s soon as the parts 

heated to the temperature in the cyanide bath, tl 
should be removed, held in the air for a moment, then plun 
into cold water which is being slightly agitated by air throt 


the bottom of the cold water receptacle. The coil n 


etc.. 1s as 
Cleanse and brighten 
and immerse in a molten 


1250-1300 F., or a cherry 


poss! 


red 


mixture is satisfactory 


cent 


necessary 


a coil im 
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ichinery ° 


eel balls 


edium should be Vienna lime composition. 


he caps will then be bright and clean. 
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steel, with holes drilled in at intervals to allow the air to 
through and create a fairly good bubbling of the water. 
addition of an ounce or less of sodium nitrate per gallon 
vater produces a more intense mottied blue. Atter mottling 
the steel parts should be tumbled in sawdust for a 
moments. The sawdust should be slightly moistened with 
type of oil While the tumbling is not indispensable, the 
ict gains a better appearance by the oil treatment.—C. H. P. 


79 


lem 3,722 


drying, 


POLISHING ALUMINUM 





).—We are manufacturing aluminum tubes and have had some 
culty getting the shoulders with a bright polish. It may be 
essary for us to buff these. Can you suggest to us please, the 
mes of one or two manufacturers of buffing wheels, brushes or 
From your past experience have you any information 
ill as to what chemical or material could be used in buffing 


\.—It might be possible to ball burnish the aluminum caps with 
We suggest that you submit a quantity to some of 
advertising ball burnishing barrels in THe Metat INDUSTRY. 


[he polishing medium to be used with ball burnishing should 
Hot water ‘cath ariie aie 1 pint 
Neutral soap chips 1 oz. 
EN ED) 5d, /arkin Weis MANNED wee Oe 1 oz. 


thoroughly, then add to 7 pints cold water. Balls should be 
sufficient diameter so they will not go in the cap. The buffing 
A very small amount 
kerosene oil should be applied to the buff wheel with a brush. 
You should obtain an 
perienced man to do the polishing if it must be done; a man 
has had experience in polishing aluminum and nickel plated 
ilet bottle caps —C. H. P. Problem 3,726. 


RED BRASS ACID DIP 
Will you kindly 


wi « 
na also 


formula for a red brass acid 
good nickel solution for the 
an acid dip for polished brass which eliminates the necessity 


send me a 


’ suggest a same? Is 


uring before plating? 


rhe only acid dip that we know of which can be advan- 
usly used in removing the oxide from polished red brass 
es is a dilute solution of muriatic acid and water, in these 
WV ater st ei 1 gallon 
Muriatic acid as iivex oS Om 


should not 
sary to scour your product before plating if it is properly 


platers use this instead of a cyanide dip. It 


ry the following cleaner: 
\\ en wtheweas wes . . — l gallon 
[risodium phosphat sata ~ to Oak. 
Soda ash, 58% My i, 07 
austic Pp ttash 1, 
Sodiun yanide . de ia ee ae 
lemperature, 200 deg. Fahr 
should eliminate the necessity of scouring or 
d dy 
solution that is perhaps best adapted to your product 
pared as follows: 
iter. ee ais | gallor 
Double nickel salts g S 
Single nickel salts es 4 ozs 
raci icid ee oor LY OZS 
ll the salts together in one-half of the water, at 


then add the balance of water cold—C. H. P. 


perature 


~>— 


THICKNESSES OF COPPER DEPOSITS 


ill you kindly inform me of the thickness of the heaviest 
t copper of which you know? 


ctroty pe. 


It may be either on steel 


have seen a one-half inch deposit of copper put on steel 


of a copper cyanide solution containing not less than 
ne-half ounces of metal, or the equivalent of five ounces 


METAL 


INDUSTRY 


= 
o/ 


of copper cyanide. The 


‘ proportions: 


following formula would equal these 


Water COMET 5 1 gallon 
Sodium cyanide, 96-°8% 5% ozs. 
Copper cyanide 5 ozs. 
Sodium bisulphit« 1% ozs 
Caustic potash .. fs ae are 4 oz 


temperature of 120° to 140° F 
Voltage, 4 to 5; amperage, 25 per square foot. This solution 
would to be air agitated, with the air deflected directly 
towards the anodes, which would keep them clean due to the 
constant change of the solution at the anodes. We have given the 
minimum amount of sodium cyanide for the solution, and constant 
additions would have to be made to the solution in order to main 
tain anode reduction; one-eighth ounce gallon of 
should be added at each time. 

Acid copper solutions will produce copper deposits of equal 
thickness. Such a solution would require agitation in a similar 
manner and possibly would need to be continuously filtered. The 
solution should be prepared as follows: 


Water 


Solution should be used at a 


have 


per solution 


1 gallon 


Copper sulphate 2& ozs. 
Sulphuric acid, 66 4 ozs. (Minimum) 
Yellow dextrine ....... ~»A/10 oz. 


This solution should be used at normal temperature. Voltage, 
Amperage, 25 per square foot—C. H. P. Problem 3,728 





TIN PLATING 


Q.—Will you please give me a formula jor electro-tin plating. 
I have to tin plate a small article which must have a very nice 
white lustre finish? I have never done tin plating 
but it is dark and smoky. I made a solution of caustic soda; scdium 
cyanide and tin chloride. Will you please give me all details? 

A.—The following formula will give you a good heavy white 
deposit of tin on brass or steel, either in still or mechanical plating 





I made a sample 


WHOEE pc cxcaneucs 1 gallon 
Sodium stannate yw iecte eee Rasa a 12 ozs. 
Caustic potash . es 2 ozs. 
OTR BOGE asc ceessvcsiwes 2 ozs. 


Anodes, pure Straits tin, or insoluble anodes of sheet steel may 
be used with some tin anodes; voltage, 3 to 4; mechanical, 5 to 6; 
temperature 160°-180° F. The tin deposit obtained from this 
solution is an opaque white. To produce a bright lustre, scratch- 
brush the surface of the tin plated articles, dry with soft crimped 
steel wire scratch which must be kept clean. Small 
articles can be tumbled bright by the aid of a mixture of equal 
parts of wheat bran and fine maplewood sawdust. As a burnish 
ing or polishing medium, mix with the bran and sawdust about 
1 or 2 ozs. precipitated carbonate of lime or Vienna lime.—C, H. P. 
Problem 3,729 


brushes 


UNEVEN BRONZE PLATE 


Q.—Will you tell me how to rectify my bronze solution which 
is made up of copper, zinc and cyanide potassium? When 


the 


solution is not in use the anodes (bronze) gather a white or 
gray coating on them. This coating disappears whenever the 
solution is working a little time. The articles being plated come 
out a nice color near the top of solution but articles nearer the 
bottom of bath come out very much lighter—in fact brass color 
[ have to use very little current or else articles both top and 
bottom oi solution come up yellow. This means that there is 


not much of a coat on the articles being plated 


A.—The gray white deposit upon your bronze anodes would 
indicate that the material is zinc cyanide \n excess of sodium 
cyanide would not help to keep the anodes clear What is re 
quired is a small amount of caustic potash that will help to 


hold the zinc cyanide in solution. When you overcome the separa 


tion of the zinc cyanide, then your bronze anodes will stay clean 


We would suggest that you add te the solution the following 
materials per gallon: 

1. Bisulphite of soda l oz 

2. Sodium cyanide lo 

3. Caustic potash aA ..Y% to Y% oz. 


Add the '%4j-0z. of caustic potash first, then wait for an interval 
of several hours; if add the balance. Occasionally 
add %-oz. caustic potash per gallon to the bronze solution to 
keep the anodes free from zine cyanide.—C. H. P. 


necessary 


Problem 3,730 
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PATENTS 


1,649,312. 
Electrolytic Core Box. 
Laukel, Detroit, Mich. 


\ core 


trolytically 


November 15, 1927. 
Arthur K. 


box formed from elec- 


deposited metal rein- 
forced by a cast metal structure. 

1.649.628 November 15, 1927. 
Method of Manufacturing Fluxed 
Solder in Wire Form. Thomas E 
Wales, San if 


fluxed 


Francisco, Calif 





solder in wire form, 


ethod ot 


\ m manutacturing 


forming a series of closely interspaced 
side of the throughout its filling 
with a fluxing material and crimping the other 
edg of: the pockets together to seal the pockets 

1,649,786. November 15, 1927. Process for the Recovery of 


Platinum. Duncan C. Smith, Rockaway, N. J. 


which consists in 
ockets in one wire length, 
the pod kets 


leg ; 


The process of recovering platinum from a heterogeneous 
na which includes dissolving the mass in water, adding in 
vredients which will react to evolve hydrogen and form a 
lt, removing the platinum thrown down by the reaction and 


purifying the same. 
9? 1927 


Conn., 


Galvanizing Furnace. [larry 
Harry E. Gilbert & 


November 


E. Gilbert, Bridgeport, assignor to 
Bridgeport, ¢ 


onn. 

, 
mtaining a kettle, a 
, 


of the kettle 


\ lurnace cK 


comprising 


; } ; ale 

1 eating chamber, 1 combustion Ly \) 
‘ il forward ot the heating iP at nn 
( ver, and a heating agent, a per 1) learnt LI) 

| wall of siliceous material be- 72 ~ fe 
t he heating hamber and the 
I ‘ 1 f ird the re. and 
I adjacent/the kettle for the travel ot heat gases tr 
tl e of the u 

1,650,431. November 22, 1927. Electric 


Torch for Welding, Brazing and Cutting. 


p ree ~ George Walter randall, Plattsmouth, Nebr 
‘ \ portable electric torch comprising a 
iT wae, iandle, electrode holders insulatingly sup 
= 4 F d thereon, electrodes carried thereby, 
| electricity conductors passing through the 
:- : handle and extended laterally thereof and 
4.4 : disposed in opposed relation to constitute 
q oy terminal clamp supports, and_ terminal 

20 clamps carried thereby and engaged with 


the electrodes. 


1,649,803. November 29, 1927. Low-Viscosity Lacquer and 
Film Produced Therefrom. Edmund M. Flaherty, Parlin, 
N. J., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

article covered with a hard, durable, tough, non-shrink- 
ing and adhesive film formed from a composition comprising 
i cellulose nitrate having a viscosity characteristic such that 
at above 20 per cent concentration in mixed solvent of the 
composition hereinbefore described it will provide a solution 
below 25000 centipoises in viscosity, and comprising also a 


1,650,631. November 29, 1927. Process of Preparing Metals 
with High-Temperature Fusing Points Such as Tungsten and 
of Preparing the Wire Therefrom. Fritz Koref, Charlotten 
Hans Alterthum, Halensee, near Berlin, Germany, 
assignors to General Electric Company, a Corporation of 
New York 


Che method of making tungsten wire which consists in first 


urg, and 


making a large brittle tungsten crystal and then working this 

into a flexible and ductile state 

method of making tungsten wire which consists m 

powdered tungsten, sintering it into a large 

crystal in an atmosphere of reducing gas, and thereafter work- 

ing the crystal while still hot into a flexible and ductile state. 
1,650,675. November 29, 1927. Electric Furnace. James M 


crystal 
| he 


compressing 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


Weed, Scotia, N. Y., assignor to General Electric Company, 
Corporation of New York. 

\n electric furnace comprising 
a crucible providing a 
for the charge divided 
plurality of separate portions con- 
nected together at their bottoms 
through a duct having contiguous 
legs lying in parallel planes, and 
means for passing an electric heat- 
ing current through the portion 
of the charge in said duct. 

1.650.686. November 29, 
Oak Park, Iil., 


reservoir 
into a > ail: es 





1927. 
assignor to 


Harry 
Equipment 


Spray Gun. 
Binks, Binks Spray 


Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


In a spraying appliance, a 
nozzle, a body member supporting 


P the nozzle and having a_ bore 
therein and an air duct leading 
from the bore to the nozzle, a 


tubular valve body mounted in th 
bore and having a port cor 
necting the the valve body 
with the said duct, air supply means 
connected to the bore of the valve body, 
slidably mounted in the bore of the valve body for controlling 
the from the said the said port, the 
control member having a plurality of apertures of different 
areas respectively adapted to align with the said port accord 


said 
bore ot 





and a control member 


passage of air bore to 


ing to the position of the control member. 

1,650,730. November 29, 1927. Method for Metal Coating 
Wire and the Like. Edward L. Watrous, Pas 
lex., by Agnes B. Watrous, executrix, F 

Che method of coating metal wire 
comprising applying a coating of 
metal to the wire and then 
subjecting said wire to the action of 
centrifugal force the 
said steps being car 


deceased, | ] 


vanston, Ill 


molten 


before coating 


metal congeals, 








ried out while convolutions of the 
wire are positively maintained out 
contact with other convolutions by 
means of interposed spacers, so that 
superfluous coating metal may bs 
freely cast off and adherence of the 
when the coating congeals. 


1,650,899. November 29, 1927. Composition for Use in the 
Manufacture of or for Use as Varnishes and the Like and 
Method of Making the Same. Howard W. Matheson, M 
treal, Quebec, Canada, assignor to Canadian Electric 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

\ composition of matter capable of use as a varnish, cen 
or the like fusible and soluble-acetylene-ph« 
resinous body capable of being rendered infusible lt 
a hardening agent, and a solvent. 

1,651,130. November 29, 1927. 
Paint and Stains. John W. Jones, 

\ paint and stain removing consisting of ¢ 
parts by volume of liquid soap, denatured alcohol, chlorof 
aqua ammonia, turpentine, and gasoline 

1,651,197. November 29, 1927. Apparatus for Finishing 
Metal Ware. Andrew L. Fabens, Wooster, Ohio, assigno: 


Prod 
Comipany, 


comprising a 
and insolu 


Compound tor Removing 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
solution 





The Buckeye Aluminum Comp 
Wooster, Ohio. 

In apparatus of the class 

scribed, the combination ot 
. plurality of fixtures each adapté 

fa. ofr VJ to carry a hollow article wit 
1 somass of balls therein, said fixtures 
comprising circular plates a 
means for clamping them together witl the article there 


between, an endless conveyor on which said fixtures are ca! 
with their axes arranged transversely of the direction of mov 
ment of the conveyor so as to be adapted to roll thereon 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, 


IMMERSION 


\n electric immersion heater for electroplating solutions and 
ther liquids which will not attack lead has now been developed 
the General Electric Company, Schnectady, N. Y. It is pri- 

irily intended for low-temperature heating only. 
The unit consists of a steel-sheathed helicoil unit covered with 
lead jacket swaged tight to the steel unit. The terminals are 
brought into a_ terminal 





box suitable for conduit 
connections. It is 


Siz¢ Ss, both 


made 
in two for a 
maximum demand of five 
kilowatts, one for 110-volt 
circuits and the other for 
220-volts 

Only the lower portion 
of the heaters dissipates 
heat. The upper portion, 
being inactive, allows the 
unit to be in tanks 
in which the level of the 
solution may be as low as 
ten inches from the 
of the tank. 

Among the advantages 
claimed for this unit are 
its ease of installation, its 
portability, the lack of 
interference with work in 
the tank and the mini- 


used 


top 














) 


tected and consequently it is possible to determine by 
he best reactance to use with any particular set up. 


mum maintenance ex 
pense. The heater can be 
WA : A eA yplied i iffere for- 
LEAD SHEATHED HEAT unrrSUPPlied in different fo 
mations 


HEATER FOR ELECTROPLATING 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


SOLUTIONS 





FIG, 2—PORTABLE IMMERSION HEATER FOR NICKEL TAN 


NEW CONVERTER FOR HIGH FREQUENCY {INDUCTION FURNACES 


lhe design of the 3 Kv-a converter was a direct result of the 
umerous inquiries for a small Ajax Northrup high frequency fur- 
ice capable of melting metals in small qantities. This small fur- 
ice equipment is essentially the same design as the larger 15 and 

Kv-a converters. Several new features have been embodied, 


however, which have simplified the construction 


(he transformer is fitted with a tapped reactance and connec- 
ons are brought out from this reactance to the front panel. Re- 
ctance steps corresponding to 10 per cent variation can be ef- 
experiment 


(he condensers which are of standard type are mounted behind 
transformer. Only two units are used and these are connected 
parallel. 
he spark gap embodies several new features. Because of the 
| amount of power handled it has been found possible to 
plify the construction of the gap considerably. The gap is so 
‘ned that the interior is easily laid open to inspection by the 
val of three wing nuts. The electrode is water cooled and of 
The spark gap is located on a small table 
level of the transformer top and immediately over the con 
rs. Control of power is effected by raising or lowering the 
de. The furnace when melting is usually placed on the 
the converter which forms a table. 


us dimensions 


rugged construction, excellent cooling, and wide safety mar- 
‘lowed make it possible to operate the converter at consider- 

erload for short periods 

» the present excellent results have been obtained. Tem 
es over 2,700 degrees C have been observed in a graphite 
3 inches deep ™% inch inside diameter in ten minutes 
linders of Acheson graphite 2% inches in diameter, 2% 





inches long have been heated to 1,900 degrees C in 25 
Pure Armco iron has been melted at a rate of 10 minutes for a 
charge weighing 9 ozs. while pure electrolytic nickle melted at a 
rate of 9 ozs. in 9 minutes. 


minutes 


Both the iron and nickle were melted 
free from any carbon or other contamination. It is possible to 
reproduce on a small scale almost all results obtainable with a 
15 or 35 Kv-a equipment. 

The converter can be mounted on 


a truck and moved from one 


other 


can be cart 


location to an 
that melting 
ried on 





anywhere wher 
there is a suitable 
of electricity. This fea 


ture should appeal to col 


source 


leges 


since the furnace 
equipment can be mover 
from room to room for 
demonstration. The equip 
ment is admirably suited 
for dental and ieweles 
work 
No expense has beer 
spared to make this small 
high frequency  furnac: 


equipment efficient, long 


lasting and cheap t 
operate. 


will be 


Replacement 














rare and ther 

is practically nothing t 

3 KV-A CONVERTER wear out, the upkeep of 
the equipment ic ther 


fore reduced to a minimum 
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THE MET 





IVE-BAND GRINDER 

















va ile poration, New Y rk, fering a yl cle 
eloped motor driven abrasive-band grinder, known as_ the 
implex B-M The 
chine is used in 
raight-grain grind 
ng and 1 iid to 
be equally efficacious 
t rough, mooth 
re nishes. 
ariety of uses, 
i claimed, to- 
( ( vith high 
{ luct capacity, 
i tie machine 
peciall desirable 
te metal nishing 
It can ilso be u ed 
composition and 
od parts 
Che device, shown 
the accompanying 
illustration ha a 
ible measuring 
is x 10 over 
cl the ibrasive 
band operates, and 
to which special tix 
ire may be at ABRASIVE-BAND GRINDER 
tached \ removy 
ible bevel attachment is supplied with the machin \brasive 
vands, it is stated, can be rapidly and easily changed 


PORTABLE GRINDER AND BUFFER 


Lp 


portable 


grinder and buffer, equipped with ball 

















PORTABLE GRINDER AND BUFFER 
notor and roller bearing grinding spindle has bee: ( 

igned and produced by The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, 
Crown Lead Products. Crown Metal Company Milwaukee, 
\\ < 

Recording Wattmeters. The Bristol Company, Waterbury 
Conn 

Tungar Battery Charger. General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. \ 

High Grade Acid Proof Chemical Stoneware. General 
Ceramics Company, New York 

Torchweld Welding and Cutting Equipment. Torchweld 
Equipment Company, Chicag 111 

Tube and Rod Straighteners. he Torrington Manutactut 
ng Company, Torrington, Conn 

Price List of Polishing, Buffing and Plating Materials. 


I Reed 


Burns & Sons 


Brook 





VK 


vn, N 


\l 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The grinder, which is shown in the accom 
panying photograph, is equipped with the new Hisey two pole 
switch, which is controlled at the grip handle. The motor is 
the Hisey single purpose type, universal, operating on direct cur 
rent or single phase alternating current. The cast steel wheel 
guard can be adjusted to any angle desired, while being easil 
removable for renewal of wheels. 


NEW CORE 


Foundry 


MACHINE 

The American Equipment Company, Mishawaka, In 
diana, announce the new American “Rapid” core making machine 
improving and succeeding 
“Hammer” 





the machine 


“Hammer” core ma 
introduced 
the Brown 


Machine ry 


chines were 
1905 by 


Spe ialty 


about 
Compan of Chicago 
The American company 
rketed the line 


ed since 
Realizing the 


ma 


1919 


lor a 


ne ed 
modern, 
better 


more 


faster ind ma 


chine, t company gave 
and effort to 
1 pertect the 


dt 
American 


much time 
velop al 
improved 

“Rapid” core machine 
spe ¢ ial 


claimed for 


atures 
machine 


f € 
this 
follows 
stable 

and mixer 


are i 

feed 
insure 
fi Tr all 
Elimi 


force 
to 
fer d 


Adju 
od 


uniform sand 





sizes of cores 











nates necessity of hand 
feeding 
Specially 


per 


CORE MACHINI 


formed hop 


lip which makes possible the use of an auxiliary hop} 
where wanted 
New shaped hopper which, with adjustable feed rod 


makes it impossible for sand to brid Hoy 





specially 
ge or collect in pockets. 
be run clean 
hopper permitting ready access to conveyor chamber 
This permits quick cleaning and ready access to working parts 
The Rapid machine may be supplied for either direct motor driv 
is illustrated, or from power shafting 
tially machine, it be 


per can 


Swinging 


While the Rapid is esse: 


a power can supplied for hand operati« 


where wanted 





Kquipment and Supply Catalogs 


\ 


Sales Promotion and Refixturing Campaign. Artistic Light- 


ment 


Asso 
Kellog Compressors for industrial and other uses. 


lation 


Manufacturing Company 
Look for the Diamond. 
Compat In Chicago, Ill 


Are You in Line with Business Forecast? ( 
Cy 


le Shaft Company, 


dustries. Th 


1caLo 
Brown Pyrometer Installations in the Metal Working 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
Resisting Corrosion by Chromium Plating Oil 


Ne 


Roche ster, 


I 


I] 


w York 
N 
\dvance 
olishing 


stewart 


Kellogg 


y 
Wheel Manufacturing 
wheels. | 
hicago Flexi- 
Industrial turnace 


In- 


Refining 


Equipment. Chromium Corporation of America, New York 

Ruemelin Practical Sand Blast, Equipment, and Dust Su 
Equipment. Ruemelin 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Sulzer System for Dry Quenching of Coke. Dr: 
Quenching Equipment Corporation, subsidiary of Internation 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York. 

Ajax Northrup Electric Furnaces. The Ajax Electrothern 
Corporation, Ajax Park, N. J. Bulletin 4, 
oscillator or spark-gap type converters and furnaces. 

Growth of Foremanship Courses in the United States. T! 
Department of Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the Unit 
States, Washington, D. ( \ statistical 
from June, 1926, to June, 1927. 
Westinghouse Electrical Supplies, 1928-1930. 


Klectric and Manufacturing Company, 


pression Manufacturing Compat 


Trenton 


report covering tl] 
period 
Westingho 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1200 page book containing this company’s complete line 
equipment and supplies, illustrated and described. 

General Electric Publications: D. & W. Oil Fuse Cutout 
D: Low-speed Motors; Low-speed Dirt 
current Generators; Constant-speed Direct-current Motors; H 
Starting Compensators; Type WD-300A Arc Welder; Type G 
Motors for Gearless Traction Elevators; Automatic Supervis 
Equipment, Selector Type; CR7006-D26 Magnetic Switch; CR44 
Panels. 


Type Synchronous 


Protective 
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ASSOCIATIONS and SOCIETIES 


Reviews of the Accomplishments in 1927 and Plans for 1928 


INSTITUTE OF METALS DIVISION 


HEADQUARTERS, 29 W. 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Many important contributions to non-ferrous metallurgy will 
e presented at the annual meeting of the Institute of Metals 
Jivision in connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, at its head- 
uarters in New York, 29 West 39th Street. A symposium on 
secondary metals will be held on the afternoon of February 22, 
1928, with E. R. Darby as chairman, and another on precious 
metals, with George F. Kunz as chairman, will be held on the 


iiternoon of February 23. 
he regular technical sessions will begin on Tuesday afternoon, 


Dean presiding. C. E. Swartz will give 


the results of a study of the use of alloys of the Pb-Sn-Cd system 


as solders ; cn 


O. 
of 


Howard will describe some peculiar results in 
Pb-Sb alloys; H. J. Miller and M. 


vill discuss the use of molybdenum as a resistor in electric fur- 


tests Lindeman 


iardness 


naces, and Morgan, Swenson, Nix and Roberts will discuss the 
ternary systems of Pb-Sb with a third constituent. 
The morning session on Wednesday, February 22, will be 


deyoted to papers on theoretical metallurgy and metallography, 


vith Zay Jeffries presiding. M. J. Buerger will discuss the cause 

translation striae and translation strain-hardening in crystals; 
Rk. F. Mehl, the interatomic forces in metals ard alloys; Floyd C. 
Kelley, grain growth in metals caused by diffusion; A. J. Phillips, 
twinning in copper and brass; and C. H. Mathewson and A. J 
Phillips, twinning in magnesium, zinc and cadmium. The 
posium on secondary metals will be held in another room at 
time. 


sym- 
the 


me 


\t the afternoon session, H. W. Gillett presiding, light alloys 
ill be the general topic; S. H. Anderson and Louis Marick will 


iscuss their radiography, H. B. Pulsiter will describe the etching 


ind structure magnesium, while R. S. Archer and W. L. Fink 
vill describe the aluminum-beryllium alloys. At 4 p. m. the annual 
Institute of Metals lecture will be given by Prof. C. H. Mathew- 


of Yale, his topic being, “The Significance of the Twinned 
Structure in Wrought Iron.” 

Copper will be the topic of the Thursday (February 23) morn- 
Fk. W. Harris will discuss the distribution of tensile 
B. Price, C. G. Grant 
Phillips will describe the alpha phase boundary of the 
M. G. will the use of man 
McAdam, Jr., will talk on corrosion of metals as 
N. K. 


induc- 


session. 
rength in hard drawn copper wire; W. 
nd A. J 
1-Ni-Sn system; 
> th 


by 


Corson discuss 
nese: 


ted 


gler 


time and cyclic stress, and P. H. Brace and 

will describe the application of a high-vacuum 
furnace to the study of gases in metals. 

\t the symposium on precious metals to which the afternoon 
e same day will be given over, F. FE. Carter will describe the 
im metals and their alloys; J. O. Whiteley and C. Dietz 

| give notes on their refining and melting, and Edward Wichers, 
igh Gilchrist and W. H. Swanger will discuss their purifica 
rhe manufacture of sterling silver will be the subject of a 
by R. H. Leach and C. H. Chatfield, while the application of 

us metals and their alloys to dentistry will be discussed by 


Williams and E, F. Kingsbury will discuss their use as 


rical contacts. The session will be concluded by a general 

sion of gold-silver-copper alloys conducted by F. FE. Carter. 
ANNUAL DINNER 

Institute of Metals Division will hold its Annual Dinner 


University Club, 1 West 54th Street, New York City, on 
sday, February 22, at 6:15 p. m. The regular business 

ng will be held at this time, and William H. Bassett will 
an address on copper and copper alloys 





AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS, 140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILI 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES NAMED 
Matters in connection with the coming convention of the 
\merican Foundrymen’s Association were discussed at a meeting 


13, 


at which representative 


1928, Philadelphia, Pa., 


manufacturers were the guests of G. H 


on January at the Union League, 


Clamer, president, Ajax Metal Company. Local committees were 
appointed and plans for receiving delegates were discussed. Th 
chairman of the Philadelphia committees are 

G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., general committee; 
Addie, American Manganese 
Ralph Belleville, Joseph 
tainment committee; J. A. Davies, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., hotel committee; Frederick M. Devlin, Philadelphia 
and Malleable Iron Works, 
mittee; C. F. Hopkins, Ajax Metal Co., finance 
B. H. Johnson, Cresson-Morris Co., plant visitation com 
mittee; Walter L. Kalbach, transportation committee; Laird 
U. Park, Park & Williams, Inc., reception committee; Earl §S. 
Sparks, Metal Manufacturers’ Philadelphia, 
publicity committee. 


‘a. St. 


Bronze Co., golf committee 


Dixon Crucible Co., ladies enter 


Hardware entertainment com 


comniittes 


ot 


Association 


OBERMAYER AWARD CONTEST 


Prize of the American Foundrymen’s 
will be given to the person submitting a device, 
drawing or model of some jig or method, which, in the opinion 
of the judges, embodies the best ideas for economical production 


of castings. The entries in this prize contest will be on display 


The 1928 Obermayer 
\ssociation 


at the Philadelphia meeting the week of May 14, 1928. Among 
the devices which have been prize winners in the past was 
fixture for making green sand cores of two fittings in a singl 


1922, at Rochester. Foundry managers are urged to call 
this contest to the attention of their shop men and to hav 
submit entries for the Philadelphia meeting. All 
plate entering this contest should at once notify the secretary 
of the A. F. A., 140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II] 

The research work of the being continued 
and during the past year methods of testing sand strength by the 
compression, tensile and shear test approved as 
tentative standards. Methods of testing fineness and permeability 
of foundry were advanced to the standard 
Grading of foundry sands according to grain fineness and clay con 
tent has been approved as a tentative standard. The use of syn 
thetic foundry sands to replace natural bonded sands has mad 
great strides and further development 
The A. F. A. at its 1927 meeting awarded to Major Robert 

Bull the Joseph S. Seman gold medal fo: 


box, in 
then 


who contem 


sand association is 


methods were 
sands 


classification 


is antic ipate d. 


A. 


his contributions t 


the steel casting industry. This award, one of four similar gold 
medals, is the highest award of the association and is only giver 
to those whose work has been of outstanding character in the 
foundry industry. The William H. McFadden Medal wa 


awarded to A. FE. Outerbridge, Jr. 
1928 MEETING 

The 1928 meeting of the A. F. A. will be held in Philadelphia 
the week of May 14 and in connection with this meeting ther 
will be an exhibit of foundry equipment and supplies 

The officers elected for 1927-1928 are: 

President, S. W. Utley, Detroit Steel Casting Company, 
W. Johnston, The S 


Detroit 
Vice-President, S. 

Chicago. 

C. E. Hoyt was reappointed Executive-Secretary and Manager 
Exhibits and, 


Obermayer Company 


of 


R. E. Kennedy was reappointed Technical-Secretary 
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TESTING MATERIALS SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, 1315 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 29, 1927. 
being one of the years of issue of the Book of 
in which standardization played a prominent 
part in the activities of the American Society for Testing Ma- 

s. Not only number of tentative specifications that 
issued as tentative during the past few years, advanced 
revisions were made in existing 
submission of new tentative standards was 
a stimulus. This is shown by the six new specifications 
Society’s Committee B-2 on Non-Ferrous Metals. 


1927, 


The Yyea©°r 
Standards, was one 
ter 


a were a 


ial 

had bee n 
standard, but a number ol 
tandards, and the 
given quite 


it by the 


In addition to these new specifications, revisions were made in 
the existing Methods of Chemical Analysis of Aluminum and 
Light Aluminum Alloys and revisions were approved in six other 


Similarly, the Committee B-1 on Copper 


Standard Specifications 


Vire advanced a number of tentative revisions to standard 


[These zinc-coated materials are also receiving considerable at- 
tention in the extensive test programs of this committee. The pro- 
gram of exposure tests of zinc-coated articles announced a year 


igo is now well under way with material exposed at five locations 


is follows: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Pennsylvania State 
College; Sandy Hook, N. J.; and Key West, Fla 
In connection with these investigations on the corrosion of ma- 


terials, mention should be made of the painstaking tests being car 
ried out by the Society’s Committee B-3 on Corrosion of Non- 
Metals and Alloys, to develop, if possible, a standard 
test tor ¢ The results of these carried 
out by a number of co-operating laboratories, employing several 
given in this year’s report of the 
A realignment been effected in the organization 
f this whereby sub-committees have 
ganized on Atmospheric Corrosion, on .Corrosion in Liquids and 
m Galvanic and Electrolytic Corrosion. 

The study of corrosion has not been confined to formal investi- 
gations on the part of standing committees. As in previous years, 
investigations by individuals were reported upon at the 1927 an- 
nual meeting in the form of technical papers. The question of 
corrosion has been intimately associated with fatigue of metals in 
papers by R. R. Moore and D. J. McAdam, Jr., entitled respec- 
tively “Effect of Corrosion upon the Fatigue Resistance of Thin 
Duralumin” and “Corrosion-Fatigue of Non-Ferrous Metals.” 
[he paper by R. R. Moore described a method for obtaining accu- 
rate fatigue tests on thin stock. In direct contrast to tensile 
strength results, the fatigue tests, in which corrosion was accele- 
rated by the salt-spray method, showed a reduction in endurance 
limit, due to corrosion, of 35 per cent. The paper by McAdam 
discusses corrosion-fatigue of nickel-copper alloys and aluminum 
and aluminum alloys. 

A number of refinements in the testing of materials have been 
brought out during the year. A particularly valuable test described 
before the Society is a modification of the ferroxyl test, presented 
by Karl Pitschner in a entitled “A Rapid and Practical 
Method of Applying the Ferroxyl Test to Protective Coatings.’* 
Tests for thin mentioned above in connection 
with the new specifications for rolled zinc. A paper by H. N. 
Van Deusen, L. I. Shaw and C. H. Davis entitled “Physical 
Properties and Methods of Test for Sheet Brass,” gives the results 
of a investigation on the testing of thin sheet 
metals with particular hardness test. In con- 
nection with the testing of metals, mention should be made of a 
Hammond Smith entitled “Rate of Elongation in 
which describes a very ingenious device for use 


l‘errous 


resistance tests, 


orrosion 


types ol 


committee 


corrosion tests, are 
has 
been or- 


commiuttee new 


paper 


sheet metals are 


very extensive 


reference to the 


paper by J 
Tension Tests” 
in determining the elastic limit of metals. 

Of outstanding importance in the field of non-destructive tests 
is the test by means of the X-ray. It is comparatively recently 
that the X-ray was first employed in the testing of metallic coat- 
ings. It would appear that the X-ray has a myriad of uses in the 
testing of materials ranging from the metals to the textiles, rub- 
ber and timber. The various uses of the X-ray in industry wer 
admirably presented in a lecture at the 1927 annual meeting of 
the Society by Dr. George L. Clark, who was the Edgar Marburg 

* Lecturer for 1927. 

A very interesting instrument, and one which will probably 
prove of much importance in the analysis of materials, is the 
spectograph, described in the paper by F. A. Hull and G. J. 


* Repr 


Merat Inpustry for August, 1927, page 336. 
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Steele entitled “Some Useful Applications of a Quartz Spectro- 
graph.” 

The field of light non-ferrous alloys seems to be a promising 
one with a number of new alloys developed during the past few 
years. The data on corrosion-resistant alloys developed several 
years ago might also be amplified and brought up-to-date. 


The Society has continued to prosper during the past year, its 
membership and other activities having shown a healthy growth 
To place it in a more substantial position in order to attack the 
many problems before it, increased financial support has been 
assured through an increase in dues of company members. Its in- 
vestigations are being well supported by industry. Due to the in- 
crease in the number of standards and in the amount of data 
which the Society is asked to publish, its publication activities 
have correspondingly increased. During the past year the trien- 
nial Book of A. S. T. M. Standards was published in two parts, 
Part I on Metals (871 pages containing 147 specifications, methods 
and definitions relating to metallic materials) and Part II, Non 
Metals (1,000 pages containing 196 standards, methods and defini 
tions relating to non-metallic materials). 
Standards appeared in October, a book of 824 pages containing 
175 tentative specifications and methods of test. The Proceedings 
will comprise two volumes, aggregating 1,700 pages. These ar¢ 
now in press and contain the various technical papers presented 
at the 1927 annual meeting, together with committee reports and 
tentative standards submitted or revised at the meeting. 

C. L. Warwick 


AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS’ SOCIETY 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF W. S. BARROWS, 628 DOVERCOURT 
ROAD, TORONTO, CANADA 








The Convention Committee in charge of the Convention to be 
held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, June 25 to 28, 
1928, inclusive, wishes to add to previous announcements th« 
following : 


Speakers or those presenting papers which will require illus- 
tration by steropticon or motion pictures are requested co advisé 
the committee as soon as possible, in order to have such papers 
placed on the program for Monday evening, June 25, the only 
evening session, 

It is the belief of the committee that the Toronto conventior 
should be particularly attractive to the ladies. The city has many 
features of interest to them. There are unique French and 
English shops in Toronto; the city is itself beautiful and filled 
with interesting places, and the beauty of Canada in summer i 
well known. 

The members will be welcomed by Mayor Samuel McBride at 
10 a. m. on Monday, June 25. This will be the only morning 
session or event at which the ladies will be expected to appea: 
\ll other events for ladies are scheduled for afternoons and 
evenings. 

The arrangement of rooms for the convention has been decide 
upon. All indoor features, with possibly one exception, will tak: 
place on the mezzanine floor of the hotel. Exhibits of supplies 
will occupy a large room immediately opposite the Pompeia 
Room in which the educational sessions will be held. Registr 
tion and information booths will be placed in the corridors. Con 
mittee rooms will adjoin the exhibit room. 

W. S. Barrows, Secretary 








NEW YORK BRANCH 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF R. J. LIGUORI, 127 VANDERBILT AVE- 
NUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Nineteenth Annual Banquet of the New York Branch wil! 
be held at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
on February 18, 1928. All members expecting to attend 
urgently requested to make reservations early in order to av 
the crowding and discomfort which seriously hampered our 
banquet. The attendance will be limited to 500, and reservati: 
must be in by February 11. No tickets will be sold at the dk 
3anquet committee consists of: Chairman, Phillip Morningst 
16 Golder Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y.; Secretary, Ralph Ligu 
127 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Booklet Commi 
Chairman, Arthur Grinham, 1147 Broadway, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP CLUB 


Ht ADQUARTERS, CARE OF W. J. SCHNEIDER, BOX 119, TIMES 
SQUARE STATION, NEW YORK 

e International Fellowship Club, an organization for the 

ose of improving conditions among the trades which sell 


x ment and supplies to electroplating shops, will hold its next 
ting in New York on February 18, 1928. This meeting 
& be held together with a luncheon, at the Aldine Club, 200 
ra Avenue, at 1.30 p. m. 
‘ he New York Branch of the American Electroplaters’ Society 
e hold its annual banquet the same day, also at the Aldine 
‘ ), and this will give members of the International Fellowship 
2 


an opportunity to attend both functions, 
he meeting of the Club will be presided over by Frank J. 
irk, vice-president. The principal speaker will be Fred G. 
Space, of the Seymour Manufacturing Company, Seymour, Conn., 
is a past president of the Connecticut Chapter of the Pur- 
ising Agents’ Association and a director of the National Asso- 
ation of Purchasing Agents. Other business of the meeting 
will cover ways and means of obtaining funds needed to carry on 
impaigns; increasing membership; other items of importance. 
those interested in selling to the plating trades should attend. 
lease communicate with W. J. Schneider, Box 119, Times Square 
New York. 


aT 


\ 
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Station, 
AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 
HEADQUARTERS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
fhe American Electrochemical Society celebrated its Silver 
Spring Meeting, April, 1927, at Philadelphia. 
many members attending the Meeting were thirteen 
Charter Members. The main festivities took place at the Old 
Mohican Club, Morris-on-the-Delaware, N. J. Prof. Edgar Fahs 
Smith was toastmaster, and addresses were made by Prof. Louis 
Kahlenberg, of the Unveirsity of Wisconsin; Mr. Lawrence Ad- 
dicks, the well-known copper metallurgist; and Prof. Wilder D. 

i Sancroft, of Cornell University. 
The Spring volume of the Society covers an excellent review of 
) the development of electrochemistry during the past twenty-five 
years, being a compilation of papers by twenty-three authors, The 
technical session of the meeting was devoted to the very 
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} live topic “Gaseous Reduction of Ores and Other Metal Com- 

§ pounds.” The main Scientific Session was held on April 29th and 

{ s devoted to papers on “The Electrochemistry of Concentrated 

® Solutions.” Prof. Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton presided and the 
Me session was featured by an address from Prof. Peter Debye of 
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Lg ALFRED HUTCHINSON COWLES 


3 \lired Hutchinson Cowles, the pioneer inventor of a proc- 
gg extracting aluminum from bauxite was born in Cleve- 
- |, Ohio, December 8, 1858. He attended the public schools 








1 


Cleveland and spent two years at Ohio State University. 
at Cornell University, he devoted himself to scientific 


r leaving college Mr. Cowles engaged in mining for 
: ber of years in New Mexico. He sold a mining prop- 
f ™ ‘‘ty and became interested in journalism, joining the Cleve- 
leader, which had been founded by his father, the late 

Cowles. 


iddition, however, he retained his interest in science and 

e considerable amount of research work with electric 
; Ss, concentrating on the recovery of aluminum and 
duction of alloys of that metal. This work resulted 
' organization of the Cowles Electric Smelting and 
um Company in 1885, and the erection of the first 

a § smelting plant in the world, in 1886 at Lockport, N. Y. 
i lant is still in existence operating under the name of 

Smelting and Aluminum Company. 

roducts of this development were the production of 
k2 carbide, carbon, bisulphide, acetylene gas, phosphorus and 
dum. The Cowles Electric Smelting and Aluminum 
came into conflict with the Aluminum Com- 
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Zurich, now of Leipzig, Germany. Our knowledge of concentrated 
solutions is still meagre, yet the importance of this subject is 
readily appreciated when we take into account that most of the 
commercial processes with aqueous solutions are carried out with 
concentrated solutions. 

In the Fall of 1927, the Society undertook a trip through the 
Northwest, visiting all the important electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical plants in the Northwestern States and in British 
Columbia. Of particular interest were the large electrolytic zinc 
plants, the new electrolytic cadmium plant, and the rapid growth 
of the industries in the State of Washington and the Province of 
British Columbia. The benefits of this Northwestern trip are 
inestimable. Many members of the East realized for the first time 
that the future center of the electrochemical industry of this coun- 
try is rapidly shifting westward. Among the participants in the 
trip were members from Norway, Belgium and Germany. 

At the 1928 Spring Meeting of the Society, which will be held 
at Bridgeport, Conn., Hotel Stratfield. headquarters, the main 
topic of discussion will be ‘fhe Chemical Production of Elec 
tricity.” There will be papers on dry cells, storage batteries, 
electrolytic rectifiers, standard cells, etc. Dr. G. W. Vinal, of the 
Bureau of Standards, will preside at this session and a large at 
tendance is expected. 

One of the sessions, Friday morning, April 27th, will be a 
joint session with the National Electric Light Association, and 
will be devoted to the discussion of Industrial Electric Heating 
In the afternoon excursions will be undertaken to neighboring 
plants, in particular brass, silver and electric furnace plants. The 
morning of Saturday, April 28th, will be devoted to papers on the 
Electrodeposition of nickel, silver, and chromium. 

A joint meeting of the American Electrochemical Society, the 
American Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industry and 
the Societe de Chimie Industrielle was held at Rumford Hall, 
New York, on February 3, 1928, at which an illustrated lecture 
on “The Mobilities of the lons of Electrolytes” was delivered by 
Dr. Duncan ‘A, MacInnes, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, 


DECEMBER 16, 1927. Dr. Cotin G. FINK. 








AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. S. W. Parr, Professor Emeritus of Industrial Chemistry at 
the University of Illinois was elected president of the 
Chemical Society for 1928. 

Dr. Parr is the inventor of illium metal, an acid-resisting alloy 
used in calorimeters. 
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Personals 


pany of America, and ex 
tended litigation resulted 


\fter years of legal 
battle the Cowles com 
pany was declared th 


legal owner of the patents 
covering the electrolytu 
process of recovering 
aluminum, the Aluminum 
Company of America de 
clared an infringer of this 
patent. 
decision 
between the 
companies whereby th 
Aluminum Company b« 
came a licensee under the 
Cowles and _ Bradley 
patents for the manu 
facture of aluminum. Mr. 
Cowles has of late years 
interested in de 
veloping a process for the 


Following this 
a settlement was 


made two 


been 


ALFRED H. COWLES 


manufacture of alumina 


lirectly from clay and aluminum from the alumina 
Mr. Cowles is president of the Electric 


Smelting and 








THE 


luminum Company of Lockport, N. Y., having held that 
position since 1895. He was president of the Pecos Copper 
Company from 1902 to 1918 and was vice-president of the 
Cleveland Leader Printing Company from 1899 to 1904. He, 
ith his brother, was awarded the Elliott Cresson and the 
John Scott Legacy Medals at Franklin Institute in 1886 and 
the Paris Exposition Gold Medal in 1889, 
He is a Fellow of the American Institute of Electrical En 
gineers and the American Association for the Advancement 
ot Science; a founder member of the American Electrochemi- 
cal Society of which he was vice-president, 1908-1909; a mem 
ber of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America 
ind the Franklin Institute 

Mr. Cowles was married in November, 1906, to Helen J 
Wills, daughter of James Mortimer Wills, founder of the 
U. S. Stoneware Company of Akron, Ohio. His residence 


is Sewaren, N. 5, 


Che Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, an 
ounces the retention of A. M. MacFarland as a gene ral 
sales and development engineer. He will devote his efforts 


to the development and special application of automatic car 
bon are welding, with headquarters at Cleveland. 

Richard A. Dimon, formerly with the United States Bureau 
of Standards, has become associated with the Scovill Manu 
facturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., having resigned his 
government position. 

J. Homer Winkler has resigned his position as Senior 
Laboratory Assistant at the United States Bureau of Stand 
ards, to become assistant manager of the Buffalo Electrotype 
an Engraving Company, 64 South Division St., Buffalo, 
N. ¥ Mr. Winkler has been an ardent student of the science 
f electrotyping. He is a chemical engineer and a member 
of the American Electrochemical Society, The American As- 





sociation for the Advancement of Science, and was at one 
time research associate for the International Association of 
EK lectrotypers. 

O. C. Bornholt has been appointed vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the Oakes Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturers of metal automotive parts, stampings, et 


Charles E. Attwood is now president for t 


e Attwood Brass 
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Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., having been elected to sucx 
the late Charles F. Attwood. 

Harry O. King, vice-president of the Bassick Comp: 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been elected president of the Ma 
zine Repeating Razor Company, South Beach, Conn., ma 
facturers of the Schick Repeating Razor. W. B. Las! 
president of the American Chain Company, has been elect 
chairman of the board of the razor concern. 

William J. Hawkins, in charge of sales in the Boston 
trict for the Bridgeport Brass Company, heads that c 
pany’s new offices at 1060 Park Square Building, Bost 


which have just been opened. Mr. Hawkins has been wit 


Bridgeport Brass for more than 20 years. 

Harvey Hubbell, Jr., has been elected president and 
succeed his father, the late Harvey Hubbell, as active head 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers 
electrical specialties, machine screws and other appliances 

Percy S. Brown is now Deputy Director of the Int 
national Management Institute at Geneva, Switzerland. 

David L. Cable is now associated with The Ferro Ena 
Supply Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Russell H. Pellington has been engaged as New Engla: 


representative for The Matchless Metal Polish Compar 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Emil Troxler has been appointed representative for T! 
Matchless Metal Polish Company, Glen Ridge, N. J., to cover 


the Metropolitan District of New York. 

George J. Sargent, of Pittsfield, N. H., widely known 
an expert on the electro-deposition of chromium, has joit 
the technical staff of United Chromium, Inc., New York. 

James A. Parsons, metallurgist of the Duriron Compa 
Dayton, O., has been awarded first prize in science by the Harn 


Foundation, under the Harmon Awards for Distinguish 


Achievement Among Negroes. Mr. Parsons was chosen for 
special research in aluminum bronze¢ 

Walter Hornbruch, formerly chief chemist and resear 
engineer of the Balbach Smelting and Refining Company, 


which concern he was connected for fifteen years, has organiz 


the Standard Testing Laboratories, Inc., 93 Hyatt Aver 


Newark, N. J. The firm specializes in weighing, sampli! 


representing and assaying. ‘There is a special department 
rare metal analysis 


Obituaries 


RICHARD J. THOMAS 


Richard J. Thomas, president of the Maas Carbonator Com- 
pany, inventor and pioneer in industry in Wisconsin, died on 
December 28, 1927, at the age of 78, at his home, 99 Nine 
teenth St., Milwaukee, Wis., after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Waukesha County, Wis., in 1849. 

At the age of fifteen he went to Chicago, where he spent 


four vears learning the brass finishing trade He later at- 
tended Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., and in 1872 he en- 
tered | 

Yale, manufacturing brass valves and plumbing goods. In 
1879 Mr. Thomas established the Thomas Brass and Iron 


yusiness in Milwaukee as an associate of the late H. P. 


Company, starting the manufacture of electrical apparatus as 
well as other products. He was granted the first Milwaukee 
franchise for the supply of electric power. In 1894 he re- 
moved his plant to Waukegan, where he obtained a franchise 
to supply power for the first electric street car line from 
Waukegan to Chicago. He organized the Maas Carbonator 
Company in 1915, which manufactures water power and elec- 
tric soda water carbonators, and valves, gauges and other 
ipparatus allied to this line. 


GEORGE V. SHEPARD 


George V. Shepard, assistant division superintendent of the 
New Departure Manufacturing Company, Meriden, Conn., 
died on December 18, 1927, following a long illness. Mr. 





Shepard was 36 years of age. He was born at West Hart 


ford, Conn., and at the age of twenty-two he entered 
employ of the New Departure company, Hartford Division, 
foreman of the millwright department and served in 
capacity for two years when he was advanced to be p 
engineer of that division, a position he held for five 
before going to Meriden with the opening of that divis 
in 1920 to fill a similar position. 


GEORGE W. TRAUT 

George W. Traut, vice-president of the North and 
Company, New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of hard 
and metal specialties, died on December 29, 1927, at th: 
of 56. Mr. Traut formerly was president of the Traut 
Hine Manufacturing Company. 

George Washington Traut was-born in 1869 at New Brit 
where he attended school in preparation for Yale Unive 
which he entered in 1888. <A year later his father, 
Traut, in association with the late Henry C. Hine, orga 
the Traut and Hine Manufacturing Company, and the y 
man left college to become associated with this ind 
Upon the death of his father in 1908, Mr. Traut becam 
dent of the firm, holding the position until purchase 
company by the North and Judd Manufacturing Con 
of which he became vice-president. He was active it 
affairs in New Britain, especially as regarded public « 
tion. 
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DONALD PERSHING CARTER ERNEST JAMES SHAW 


ild Pershing Carter, New York district manager for Ernest James Shaw, sales manager of the Wallaceburg 
aira- vy. W. Sly Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, ©., died Brass and Iron Company and former president of the De- 
anu tly at that city. He had been with the Sly company  troit Brass Works, died suddenly at his home in Wallaceburg, 
har 1921; previously, Mr. Carter had been with the B. F. Ont., recently. He was well known in the Detroit terri- 
cted J turtevant Company, the Massachusetts Blower Company,  tory.—F. J. H. 

= ore, Md., and the Foundation Company, New York. - 
dis 4 the war he served as a captain in the Chemical War JOHN NASHER 
~( ‘ie Service of the United States Army. He graduated from 
3 re echanical engineering school at Cornell University in John Nasher, vice president and a founder of the Globe 
writ 2 ; Engraving and Electrotyping Company, Chicago, died Jan. 


9th. Mr. Nasher was 56 years of age, and had been active 
in the business of his company for forty years. He is sur- 
pe ts vived by his wife, Mrs. Anna Nasher, two sons, John Jr., and 


ot q THEODORE MICHEL Earl and two daughters, Mrs. Irene Brosius and Mrs. Ida 





i : os ; Frey.—A. P. N. 
ce bc eodore Michel, founder of the Union Brass and Metal : 
ntet = \anufacturing Company, and pioneer manufacturer of St. 
® aul, Minn., died at Denver, Colo., on December 22, 1927, JOSIAH S. CRAPON 
saan 5 the age of 64. Mr. Michel was the founder of four St. Josiah S. Crapon, New England manager of the National 
} | concerns besides the Union Brass. Enameling and Stamping Company, and president of Homer 
7 » . in 
hea z Brothers Company, Boston, Mass., died on December 1/7, 
pat , 1928, at his home at Quincy, Mass. He was 64 vears of age 
« 
ry 4 EDWARD D. WITTMAN HARVEY HUBBELL 
2 | e ° ° . - . 
covet i Kdward Diehl Wittman, president of the Atlas Brass Foun Harvey Hubbell, president of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge 
j Company, Columbus, O., suffered a stroke of heart disease port, Conn., manufacturers of electrical specialties and ma 
wn as i | died on January 8, 1928, at his home in Columbus. He chine screws, died on December 17, 1927, at his home in 
joined ! s 38 years of age, and up to the time of his death he had Bridgeport. He had been engaged in nranufacturing opera 
rently been in good health. tions in Bridgeport since 1888 
apany 
[armot -— : _ —— me si 
riishe 
sear 
y, Wi ro nepieeminaistsnicereiaintaati soekien ee ee Tose . casnbieiasintainciatasaataan 
ra nize 
_ Ind ial and Financial E 
Sh 14> . 
cell ndustrial anc nancial Events 
ent Io! ~ = 20, pres cae ee i Saas . 7 — 
FOUNDRY FIRMS COMBINE them several important railroad systems) which consume their 
, : own. production. 
uncement is made of the purchase of the Broadway Iron | 
‘ indry Company at Cambridge, Mass., by the Barbour Stock- 
‘ | Company of the same city. The plant will continue to be FIRE DESTROYS TUBE MILL 
= operated for the present by the Barbour Stockwell Company with os oe 
m Dekocs 4 Ds . ; "a: atte. , Che tube mill building of the British- American Metals Company 
: sird as manage’. Eventually the plant will be dis : : : : ; 
5 ae P . oe os 5 ie a 1 at South Second and Clinton Streets, Plainfield, N. J., was de 
: ed and the business transferred to the Barbour Stockwell : . : 
ae “a” . ' ; ‘ stroyed on January 29, 1928, by fire of undetermined origin. Loss 
" he foundry department will make castings in brass, Ss : . aes , 
t Hart B hy “ae . ; - of $500,000 was sustained, according to an estimate by an official 
at ze, and aluminum in addition to the regular production of 4 ‘ ’ 
red rav it . ; of the company who stated that the damage was covered by 
€ ' on and semi-steel. All the other departments, engineer . ‘ea ; ‘ , 
ision, as x al : 4 git. . : insurance. The greater part of the concrete, brick and steel walls 
1 » a and research, pattern, machine and instrument, will continue . a p ; 
in thi esc 1S +2 of the building collapsed. Machinery used for making copper and 
activity during the coming year. . ; ; 
ye p brass tubing for boilers was ruined as was a large stock of tubing 
re yt ae \ part of the building was built four years ago. The olde: 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS part was erected fifteen years ago, and formerly was occupied 
by the Hibbard-Rodman-Ely Safe Works. The British- Ameri 
can Metals Company has occupied the premises ten years 
Dimensions of the building were about 200 x 300 ft. 


- | 
= 
sche MINS MRA 


\luminum and Brass Company, Detroit, Mich., has termi- 
gotiations for the purchase of the Michigan Smelting and 
Company, having found the terms offered by Michigan 


nd Judd GM Smelting unsatisfactory. The Bohn company had planned to ac at Ngee aanawnces font Ee A aioe Temes Se tame nee 
hardwat : lichigan Smelting in order to expand and diversify its out which employed 250 men 
the ag p 
raut al ‘ ntract has been awarded the Bohn Aluminum and Brass ER 

som by the Chevrolet Motor Company for the supply of MOTT-LAIB-COLUMBIA MERG 
y Britain, Bie Hohnalite aluminum pistons for the 1928 model Chevrolet Plans for the merging of the J. L. Mott Company of New 
niversity, Bag ¢ Bohn company recently completed a new plant and can York and Trenton, N. J., the Laib Company and the Columbia 
er, J > - ibout 8,000 pistons daily. Sanitary Manufacturing Company, both of Louisville, Ky., were 
orga! : recently announced in New York, and the merger is now ir 
he y 


indus BABBITT-METAL CONSUMPTION Mya canada ane 


The consolidated group, which also includes seven subsidiary 





ame 3 tal apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in December, companies, will be known as the J. L. Mott Company, Incorporated 
se | | on reports received by the United States Department and application for a certificate of incorporation has been made 
Com at a erce from 31 firms, was 4,465,787 pounds as compared With the extensive Mott plant in Trenton, and the Columbia 
e in. < 954 in November and 4,508,198 in December, 1926. The works at Louisville. the manufacturing and distributing facilities 
lic educa 4 F tal for 1927 was 60,111,843 pounds, as compared with of the new $10,000,000 concern will constitute one of the largest 


pounds in 1926. This consumption is calculated from and most complete units in the industry. George H. Laib, presi- 
inufacturers and consumption by those firms (among dent of the Laib Company, will head the new concern. 
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6 THE METAL 


GENERAL BRONZE BUYS TIFFANY 


lhe General Bronze Corporation, New York, has completed 
egotiations for the purchase of the bronze and iron works of the 
liffany Studios, comprising a plant covering 2% acres at Corona, 
long Island, N. Y., where 350 workers are employed. The pur- 
hase will include the plant, materials, equipment, contracts on 
ind and g d will 

Tiffany Studios has specialized in the manufacture of archi 
tectural bronze and iron, lighting fixtures and other metal ap 
pliance ld under the Tiffany trade name The General Bronze 
Corporation was recently formed by the merger of the John 


Polachek Bronze and Iron Company and the Renaissance Bronze 
d Iron Works, and is headed by John Polachek, who was at one 


me in charge of Tiffany Studios 


BOUNTIES ON GERMAN METAL EXPORTS 


Negotiations for a system of export bounties in the German not 

errous metal industry have at last been brought to a successful 
onclusio1 The foundri rolling mills and consumers have 
ow agreed on a definite pian All makers of finished products 
f copper, tin, lead, spelter, aluminum and brass receive a refund 
ik ulated on the difte rence between the price charged by the mills 
to have buyers and the price ruling in export markets hese 
hounties came imto operation January 1, 1928, and will be ed 
ich month by a committee of the various interests concerned 


\. C. BLACKALI 


SAVAGE ARMS TO DIVIDE BUSINESS 


rectors t the Savage Arms Corporation are considering a 
reorganization plan whereby the original firm would become the 
ding company for two other concerns to which all the Savage 
usiness would be transferred Under the plan to be submitted 
to stockholders, probably at the annual meeting in April, the 
I. Stevens Arms Company would take over the manufacture of 
porting arms, and a new company would be formed to take over 
al other manufacturing activities, which will include the 
production of electric appliances No new financing will be 


nvolved 


NEW MAGNUS PLANT OPERATES 


lhe new plant it Garwood, N. J . of the Magnus Cl emical 
ompany, Brooklyn, N. Y., with which is affiliated the Dif Cor- 
oration, both manufacturers of industrial cleaning compounds, has 


been put in operation. The plant, located in the Bell Terminal, 
inderwent considerable alteration before the chemical rms occu- 
pied them. This is the third time the Magnus company has found 
it necessary to go to new quarters as a result of expanding busi- 
nes It is expected that the Garwood headquarters will fill the 


ompany’s requirements for some time. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


An important new educational motion picture film has recently 
been added to the collection possessed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. “The Story of 
the Fabrication of Copper,” was made in cooperation with in- 
dustrial interests, and will supplement the Bureau’s ten-reel feature 
film “The Story of Copper.” It shows the processes by which 
the metal, after it leaves the smelter, is made into the shapes 
necessary to meet the demands of commerce 

The Bureau’s films are loaned to schools, churches, colleges, 
ivic and business organizations, miners’ local unions, and other 
rganizations interested in the public welfare. No charge is made 
for use of the films, but the exhibitor is asked to pay the costs 

transportation. Distribution of the films is centered at the 
Bureau’s Experiment Station at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Thirtieth Part of a Hair” is the title given to a motion 
picture film just produced by Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Chis film is a picture story of the manufacturing methods in 
grinding machine production. It brings out clearly a generally 
unrecognized fact that grinding machines are constructed with the 
same care as the finest watch 

The film is two reels long and is printed on safety stock of 
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both standard and 16 mm. width. It may be booked, with 
ost, through the publicity department of the Norton Compa 
it Worcester, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 


following openings, competitive examinations: Associate Met 


j 


lurgist, $3,000; Assistant Metallurgist, $2,400. 

\pplications for associate and assistant metallurgists must be 
file with the Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., 1 
later than February 21. The examinations are to fill vacan 
in the Departmental Service, Washington, D. C., and in the Fede 
classified service throughout the United States. A vacancy exi 
in the position of associate metallurgist (ore dressing) in 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, for duty at Hought 
Micl 


THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


\ profusion of examples of the increased use of metals 
plated parts in automobiles was seen at the Twenty-eighth 
tional Automobile Show, held at the Grand Central Pala 


New York, the week of January 7, 1928. While no radica 


changes have occurred in the manufacture of motor vehi 
there have been many variations in body design and decorati 
ind these changes have, as a rule, involved wider use of met 
and metallic finishes. More radiators and ‘accessories are 1 
being plated with nickel and chromium than ever before. W1 


nickel plate is still the most widely used metallic finish for aut 


mobile parts, it is safe to say that the greatest advance in 
past year was in the use of chromium plate. 
‘here has been considerable expansion in the use of 1 


ferrous metals in preference to iron and steel. The light all 


have been adapted to a number of parts hitherto made of ste 


and brass and bronze are being steadily substituted for the ferr 


metals. Among others, the following concerns displayed inte: 


esting metal accessories: 
4. C. Spark Plug Company, Flint, Mach. 
\merican Bosch Magneto Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Art Metal Works, New York City 
Auto Hat Holder Company, Easton,Pa 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation, Detroit, Mich 
Byrne, Kingston & Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
C. G. Spring and Bumper Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Connecticut Automotive Specialties Co., Bridgeport, Com 
Duro Company, Newark, N. J 
Irving Florman Company, New York City. 
artford Battery Manufacturing Company, New York 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Kokomo Electrical Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
McAdams Company, J. C., Long Island City, N. Y 
Metal Stamping Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Monroe Auto Equipment Mfg. Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Moto-Meter Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
National Battery Equipment Company, New York City 
National Chromium Corporation, New York City. 
National Electric Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
O. K. Vacuum Brush Sales Company, New York City 
Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Radiator Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., Jamaica, N. Y 
Sturges Multiple Battery Corporation, Jamaica, N. Y 
Seth Thomas Clock Company, New York City 
Tiffany Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. 
Trico Products Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
U. S. Auto Lamp Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York 
Veeder Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Wahl Company, Chicago, III 
Wolverine Bumper & Specialty Co., Grand Rapids. 

The following were among the exhibitors of equipment 

Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, O 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. \ 
United States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, O 
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KINGSTON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


gston Products Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., has been formed 
merger of the Kokomo Brass Works, the Kokomo Electric 
pany and Byrne, Kingston and Company, all of Kokomo, Ind. 
-onsolidation is expected to make for economy of operation 
ider opportunities for service. All three concerns have been 
istence for more than a quarter century. 


ENGINEERING-ECONOMICS FOUNDATION 


1e Engineering-Economics Foundation, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
ss., an organization devoted to scientific research in the growth 
wealth and the work done in connection with this growth, will 

a full-day session as part of the National Editorial Con- 
ence at Boston, Mass., February 9 and 10, 1928. At this session, 
ussion will be centered on the development of the editorial 
se of Dr. Hollis Godfrey’s case study of the business papers’ 
rt in the growth of wealth, which is considered to be an im- 
rtant advance in business paper theory and practice. 





GERMAN ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


or the first three-quarters of the present year Germany’s im- 
rts of bauxite and cryolite for her aluminum industry show a 
bstantial increase over those for the corresponding period of 

1926—396,673 against 192,372 tons. The total imports in 1926, 
which were about the same as in 1925, amounted to 236,548 tons. 
Imports from Hungary up to and including September of this 
ear, following on the discovery of bauxite in that country, totaled 
180,224 tons, against nothing in 1926. Imports from other coun- 
ries were as follows: 

—First nine months— 


1927 1926 

Tons Tons 

WEE eke cA Veawade see egd axes 106,668 90,011 
Italy AP ee ee ee ve 53,930 69,890 
gnats -si.suvisgibenesiepadtndes tae ie 


Germany’s aluminum exports for fhe first nine months of 1927 

re 4,239 tons, against 10,758 tons in 1926, while imports were 
8,001 tons, against 3,556 tons. These figures would seem to indi- 
ite a strong domestic market for aluminum.—A. C. B. 


TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 


1g distance plant expected to cost nearly $38,000,000 
in the 1928 construction program of the lines 
rtment of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
nt costing approximately $36,000,000 was constructed in 1927, 
while that was the record to date, for any one year, it is 
ted to be exceeded by nearly six per cent in 1928. The 
osed expenditures for plant construction during 1928 include 
following : 


\erial wire 


new lor 
1 
A 


> 


long 


work, including new pole lines, $4,341,000; long 
nce cables with associated underground conduit, pole lines, 
coils, buildings and equipment, $19,791,000; switchboards 
other telephone and telegraph equipment, $9,519,000; line 
including pole replacements, line changes, etc., $4,345,000. 
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MOTOR BOAT SHOW 

The Twenty-third National Motor Moat Show, held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, during the week of January 
20, 1928, displayed some tendencies of interest to the metal and 
plating industries. Increased applications of non-ferrous metals, 
as well as metallic finishes, in the construction and refinement of 
the small power craft on display was an indication of the trend 
in modern industry toward the use of metals. Plated finishes 
have been adopted by many builders in their efforts to beautify 
as well as to increase the utility of their products. The exhibits 
at the show last month were in remarkable contrast to the boats 
that were displayed only a few years ago. As in motor cat 
design, much attention has been given to proportion and decora 
tion, with the result that there are now being constructed more 
boats of the long, slim type than hitherto. With this has come 
a desire to beautify the hulls and cabins, which has made for 
the adoption of a number of distinctive tops, seats, steering wheels 
and interior. decorations that have been fashioned after the cor 
responding parts of both the open and closed automobiles 

Castings and forgings, as 
and accessories, are being 
increasing volume. A great 
in producing lighter engines. 
non-ferrous alloys predominate as_ the 
marine with the 
the background. 

An item of especial interest to the metal trades was the dis 
play of “Slipper” outboard motor boats built entirely of metal by 
the Alloy Boat Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Among the exhibitors of metals were: The American Brass 
Company, The International Nickel Company, Columbian Bronze 
Corporation, Durkee Manufacturing Company, Inc., The 
Company, Inc., Light Manufacturing and Foundry 
M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Company, Hyde Windlass Company, 
National Carbon Company, Inc., The Paragon Gear Works, and 
the Alloy Boat Company. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


Allen-Hough Manufacturing Company, 
has been organized to manufacture portable phonographs and 
other specialties, with headquarters at 383 Milwaukee Street. 
The company has acquired a plant at Racine, Wis., as well as 
the phonograph division and producing of the Lifton 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 

William Christensen Company, Inc., York, Pa., has been 
organized to fabricate structural iron and steel, ornamental iron, 
and brass and bronze products, having plant 
operated by William Christensen. The company states it is not 
in the market for additional equipment; occasionally it 
rolled brass and bronze bars and sheets. 

Alco, Inc., 98 Thirteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J., has been 
organized to manufacture automobile lubricating devices, and plans 
to erect a plant some time in the future 
is having its castings made outside, 
is being done under contract. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


facilities 


over the 


taken 


pure hase Ss 


At present the company 
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present manufacturing 








Business Reports of The Metal Industry Correspondents 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1928 
e officers and directors of the Chase Companies, Inc., 
lected at the annual meeting of the concern on Janu- 
1928. They are: president, Frederick S. Chase; vice- 
t, Irving H. Chase; treasurer, Richard D. Ely; secre- 
R. L. Coe; Assistant secretary and general counsel, 
es E. Hart; directors, F. S. Chase, I. H. Chase, R. D. 
L. Coe, Rodney Chase, Arthur Reed Kimball, Fred A. 
ind J. R. Van Brunt. President F. S. Chase reviewed 
ern’s business of the past year, paying special atten- 
the acquisition of the U. T. Hungerford Company and 


com @) 





N EW ENGLAND STATES 


the more recent acquisition of the Ohio Brass and Copper 
Company. 

The following officers reelected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Randolph-Clowes Company last month: president, 
Ralph H. Smith; vice-president and Secretary, H. L. Farnum; 
treasurer, Wilbur P. Bryan. The 
tute the board of directors. 

Officers of the Smith and Griggs Manufacturing Company 
were reelected at the annual meeting last month as follows: 
President and treasurer, Ralph H. Smith; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Robert J. Eggleton; Directors, Ralph H. 
Smith, Archer J. Smith, Julius B. Smith, Wilbur P. Bryan, 
Irving H. Chase and John P. Elton. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce is compiling a 


were 


above officers also consti 
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period 
Oakville Company, $10,097: 
in ipany of $2,957; Ralph H. Smith of the 
Smith and Griggs Company and the Randolph-Clowes Com- 
pany, $722. The two Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company. 
President F. S. Chase of th 
President John H. Goss of the 


a Sec 


1 
; he 


companies named are owned by the 


Chase Companies, and Vice- 

Scoville Manufacturing Com- 
pany were the speakers at a dinner given to Congressman 
John Q. Tilson at the Union League Club of New Haven last 


{ eT () 


sentatives of the Chase Brass and Cop- 
per Company ga 1 last month ' 
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erning the present outlook, states: “Our impression is 
the brass mill 
per than it was a vear and our 
that it will continue about like this for some months at least. 
Many factors have a bearing on this 
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reasonable crops, etc., but a most important condition 
to us brass makers is the continued reasonable price of copper. 
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Douglas Godrey, former employe of the local plant of th 
Chromium Corporation of America, who fled some time ag 
arrested in Boston last month and brought back here « 
embezzling $1,250 from the He | 


over to the superior court on $2.51 


Was 
the charge ot concern. 
been bound bonds of 


R. B. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


10? 


Frepruary 1, 1928 
General Electric Company is planning to enlarge 
The the « 
iuthorities for the purchase of 30 a land at the Hill 
plan to several more factori¢ 
that $25,000 has been offered for the land 

The Bassick Company, a division of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation, has acquired the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company plant at a price said to exceed $300,000. Ex 
tensive to be 


branches at 


plant here. officials are negotiating with 


res ot 
side he me, 


where they erect 


understood 


changes are made at once and it is possible tl 


Meriden and Newark, N. J 


be concentrated here, with 1,500 employes. 


the company’s 


the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
1904 Bridgeport has led all 
the value of manufactured products. It s 
New that year and has kept 
Its value of manufactured products in 1925 
This compares with $33,536,000 in 1899. 
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General Electric Com- 
pany, $1,203,187; Remington Arms Company, $495,068; Ameri- 
can Chain Company, $25,254; Bridgeport Screw Company, 
5] 3; Bridgeport Metal 


assessments of property for 


the city are the following 


$15,894; Bryant Electric Company, $5,913; 
Goods Company, $45,125; Crane Company, $216,108: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, $17,643; Remington Cutlery Company, 
$218,709; Harvey Hubbell, Inc., $49,114; Stanley Works 
Decreases were made as follows: Bridgeport Brass 
Company, $445,031; International Silver Company, $34,3 
Acme Shear Company, $1,551; Armstrong Manufacturing 
Company, $21,130; Singer Manufacturing Company, $6,234 
The long dispute the and Jenkins 
property w 
Crane Company, has been adjuste: 
The city 
list 


$81,260 


standing betwee! citv 
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$1,441,662, origi: 


or of company has 
$795,381 for the 1920 ad of 
will save the corporation about $25,000 in taxes 
Walter B. Lashar, president of the American Chain Com- 
pany, was the recipient last month of letters demanding $ 
000 under threat of violence to 
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CONNECTICUT NOTES 


Fepruary 1, 19 

NEW BRITAIN.—Harris Whittemore, Jr., of Naugat 
was elected a director of Landers, Frary & Clark last n 
to succeed his father, the late Harris B. Whittemore, 
died the preceding month. The company last month \ 
its regular quarterly dividend of three per cent and an ¢ 
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lend of four per cent. American Hardware Corporation 

month declared its regular quarterly dividend of four per 

and an extra dividend of $1 per share. Union Manufac- 

iring Company declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
and one-quarter per cent. 

Waldo E. Gilbert, 71 years old, an employee of the P. & F. 
Corbin Company for over 50 years, died last month. He had 

n foreman of the butt department for 35 years. 

bulletin issued by the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
e states that in 1925 Connecticut’s output of hardware 
s $88,025,798 or 39 per cent of the total for the United 
tes. The bulk of this was manufactured in New Britain, 
ich is designated as the hardware center of the United 
tates. 
HARTFORD.—Local concerns whose assessments for city 
have raised and the amounts of the increases 
partly as follows: Underwood Typewriter Company, 
$3,062,500; Colt Fire Arms Company, $3,489,900; Pratt and 
Whitney Company, $3,454,300; Royal Typewriter Company, 

1,749,400; Whitney Manufacturing Company, $1,391,346; 
Billings and Spencer Company, $1,215,200; Hartford Machine 
Screw Company, $1,043,400; Arrow Electric Company, $1,- 
025,080. 

Pratt & Whitney Aricraft Co. announces that manufactur- 
ng rights to its aviation engines have been given to the 
Bavarian Motor Works of Munich, Germany. 

BRISTOL.—President DeWitt Page of the New Departure 
Manufacturing Company is recuperating from an operation 
performed last month at the Hartford hospital. Joseph B. 
Sessions of Sessions Foundry has been reelected president of 
he Bristol Trust Company. De Witt Page of the New De- 
parture Company and Walter Ingraham, William Ingraham 
ind Edward Ingraham of the Ingraham Clock Company have 
een reelected directors of the American Trust Company and 
the Bristol National bank. 

TORRINGTON.—E. E. Taylor, formerly of the sales and 
idvertising department of the Turner and Seymour Manu- 
facturing Company and later identified with the Hendey Ma- 
chine Company, is one of those who have contributed to a 

ok on advertising entitled “Advertising Research.” 

THOMASTON.—Edward McCoul, superintendent of the 
Seth Thomas Clock Company, addressed the Kiwanis Club 
Britain last month on the story of clock making in 

e state. One of the earliest makers was the original Seth 
Thomas. He told that for four generations descendants of 
Seth Thomas have been presidents of the concern, each bear- 
Seth. One of the largest clocks it has in- 

lled is that of the Colgate Company at Jersey City, N. J., 

h cost $40,000 and has a 50-foot dial. 

TERRRYVILLE.—Officers of the Chapman Machine 
Company were reelected last month as follows: president, 
Ciarence M. Chapman; vice president, Matthew F. Hayes; 

surer, C. M. Chapman; secretary, Noble E. Pierce; direc- 
Matthew F. Hayes, C. M. Chapman, Albert Mitchell, 
Noble Pierce and Max Hotkoski. 

NEW HAVEN.—Louis Liggett, a director of the Win- 

chester Arms Company, has sent President Coolidge a present 
one millionth rifle manufactured by that company. The 
s a Model 94 and differs in no way from the other rifles 

| out except that it bears the number 1,000,000. 
SOUTHINGTON.—Atwater Manufacturing Company has 
ved orders from the Ford Motor Company for the manu- 
small parts which will keep it busy for the next 
It formerly made parts for the old Ford car 
luring the time the Ford Company was changing over 
nt for the new model, no orders were received by the 
oncern, with the result that it was practically shut 
Now, however, it is once more operating at full speed. 
MIDDLETOWN.—Russell Manufacturing Company direc- 
ive declared a quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
nt on the common stock, payable February 15, 1928. 
s the first dividend declared since 1924. President T. 
Macdonough Russell said following last month’s meeting that 
Ss no reason why the company should not continue to 
vidends on a six per cent annual basis. The past year 
of the best the company ever had, he said, and the 
y reduced its notes payable by $300,000 and added 
that amount to its surplus—W. R. B. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Provipence, R. I., JANuARy 31, 1928 

Business during the opening month of the new year has 
fully justified the optimistic prophesies that were occasioned 
by conditions prevailing at the close of 1927. Unusually mild 
weather conditions have enabled uninterrupted operations on 
the numerous large building projects that are under way in 
this city. This has stimulated a continually increasing de- 
mand for small tools and building materials. Other metal 
lines are also sharing in the healthy reaction, especially the 
jewelry and allied ines, which are enjoying the 
spring business since the war. 

The three-day sales conference of the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, at the plant in Elmwood, on January 4, 5 and 
6, was one of the best ever held by that organization, both in 
point of attendance and of results attained. There were repre- 
sentatives from all selling districts, Boston to San Francisco. 
There were general mornings and and 
district meetings on two evenings, the final evening being 
given over to a dinner and entertainment at the Squantum 
Club on Narragansett Bay. Luncheons each day were served 
at the Gorham Casino, as well as dinners each night. Every 
phase of merchandising, shipping, displaying and introducing 
Gorham products were discussed with addresses by leaders 
in various departments of the work. At the district meetings 
the particular problems of each section were threshed out and 
solutions proposed. New merchandise for 1928 was described 
and explained by President Edmund C. Mayo and all the 
salesmen were afforded an opportunity of familiarizing them- 
selves with the new goods preparatory to launching a vigorous 
selling campaign throughout the country. 

The E. M. Dart Manufacturing Company has increased its 
capital stock from $800,000 to $1,500,000, according to an 
amendment to its charter that filed at the office of 
the Secretary of State. 

J. C. Brady, Inc., has been granted a charter to conduct a 
plating business with a capital stock consisting of 500 shares 
of common without par value. The incorporators are Joseph 
C. Brady, John J. Hogg and George W. Bugbee. 

S. & E. Manufacturing Company Inc. has been incorporated 
under the laws of Island to manufacture jewelry, 
novelties, etc., with capital stock consisting of 200 shares of 
common, no par value. The incorporators are Wilbur A. 
Scott, Barney Efros and R. L. Sohn. 

Dryer Motorcraft Corporation has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 consisting of 1,000 shares of pre- 
ferred of $100 each and 2,000 shares of common no par value. 
The incorporators are Hayward T. Parsons, Clapp 
and W. Harold Hoffman. 

Allen Wrench and Tool Company has added 2,000 shares of 
non-par stock to its capital of $100,000, according to an 
amendment that filed at the office of the Secretary 
of State in accordance Rhode Island laws.—W. H. M. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


The City of Boston is inviting proposals for the supply of 
metal working machinery for the Grover Cleveland School. Surety 
bond equivalent to 45 per cent of contract price required 

The Boston Gear Works plant at Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
is building a three-story addition which will be completed about 
April 1. The addition is adjacent to the company’s present plant 
which is being expanded due to 
business. A freight conveyor between the two buildings 
installed. The structure is of and 

\n auto body shop is being erected for P. J. Kiley, 10! 
Washington Street, Somerville. It will be 93 x 95 feet in area. 

Cambridge Sheet Metal Company, Franklin 
Cambridge, producing various metal specialties, including 
bodies, is building a one-story addition 60 x 85. feet. 


lack of Space tor increased 
will be 
concrete. 


new steel 


295 street, 


auto 


John F. Duby will manufacture special lighting fixtures in 


a plant on Hancock Street, Dorchester. The company does a 
general business in metal specialties. 
The New England Council, Statler Building, Boston, re- 


ports on the jewelry business of New England as follows :—The 
business of manufacturing jewelry of all kinds was twelfth in 



























































ngland’s representative industries and pro- 
39 per cent of the country’s output in 1926. From 1914 
1926 the value of products increased, although the number of 


erns decreased. The industry is concentrated in Rhode Island 
ind Massachusetts The average plant has been in operation 
thirty years and the average sales are $300,000 annually, although 


individual plants vary from $7,000 to over $1,000,000 


\ plant addition is about to be at the Angle Novelty 
Company, of Leominster, Mass 

Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., has apital stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000 and ar a part of this will be used for expansion 

Chamber of Commerce of Boston has addressed a special 
nquiry to all airplane manufacturers of the country as 
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branch plants near Boston and any other aid within its power 

\ factory building 200 x 65 feet is to be erected soon for 
the Worcester Wire Works, Worcester, Mass. 

American Saw and Manufacturing Company, Springfield 
Mass., will shortly construct an addition to its plant 

Recent incorporations include the following:—J. H. Peck- 
ham and Sons, Inc., North Attleboro, to manufacture jewelry 
and deal in precious stones and metal ware; capitalized at $200, 
)00, incorporators are William B. Peckham, Charles S. Peckhan 
and John H. Peckham. George Lawrence, Inc., Cambridge 
Mass., special foundry and machine shop; capital stock, 1,00( 
shares of no par value; Arthur P. Stone, president; J. Halla: 
Ramsey, treasurer; A. E. Smith, clerk. Vulcan Equipment 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Federal Judge John Rellstab has signed an order awarding 
administration fees aggregating about $208,000 to receivers, 
counsel and special masters in the J. L. Mott Company re- 
ceivership, and accepted the final accounting of the receivers. 


He also approved a deed under which transaction of the Mott 
holdings here were effected at once. The new owners have 
already assumed charge. Charles H. Baker and Robert K. 
Bowman, of Trenton, receivers, received $50,000 each under 
the court order. Counsel for the Guaranty Trust Company, 
trustees of the Mott enterprise, received $35,000 for dis- 
tribution among several attorneys. Aaron V. Dawes and 


Robert H. McCarter, counsel for the receivers, got $60,000 
them for their services. Identity of the new owners 


the Mott plant was revealed in the course of the proceed- 


between 


ings as the J. L. Mott Company, Inc., of Delaware, a newly 
rganized firm. Edwin A. Potter, Jr., of New York, who 
bought the Mott holdings for an aggregate sum of $1,650,000 
it the recent public sale here, turned over the purchase to 
the new firm In the receivers’ final accounting the new 
pwn have agreed to pay 10 per per on all unsecured claims 
eld by creditors. The unsecured claims aggregate $3,690,404. 
The receivers relinquished their control of the plant with 
$1,600,000 in orders remaining to be filled Production on 
hese orders are now under way. The working force of the 


Co., Boston, to manufacture special machinery; capital stock 
$100,000; Charles F. Knowlton, president: Lawrence E. Miles 
treasurer.—H. A. L 
NEWARK, N. J. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1928 


Newark metal manufacturers report that business in some 
branches is not up to normal, but they are looking for it to 
pick up in the early spring. Newark is the largest metal 
manufacturing New and its reputation for 
brass, copper and aluminum goods is known throughout the 
country. 


city in Jersey 


A number of new concerns have filed incorporation papers 
during the month. Those chartered include the following 
H. W. Porter and Company, Inc. to manufacture electrical 
appliances, 3,000 shares no par. So-Mo-Lawn Mower Com- 
pany, to manufacture lawn mowers, 100 shares no par 
Thomas Coleman Smelting and Refining Company, smelting 
metals, $125,000. Acme Bar Manufacturing Company, manu 
facture electrical equipment, $50,000. Beaver Electric Com- 
pany, electrical equipment, $100,000. Henry Miner and Son, 


Inc., manufacture chemicals, $100,000 preferred and 1,500 
shares common. Newark Wire Works, manufacture wire, 
$50,000. Universal Humidifier Corporation, manufacturing 


cooling apparatus, $100,000 preferred and 1,000 shares common 
no par. Motor Vest, manufacture metal products, 200,000 
shares, common. J. F. Newman, manufacture jewelry, $125.,- 
000. Benz Manufacturing Company was incorporated for t! 
manufacture of jewelry, with $200,000 
co 2 


\ 


capitalization of 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Mott plant will be kept intact, and will be increased as the 
grows ( \ 
DETROIT, MICH. 
February 1, 1928 
One of the greatest expansion moves in the automobile in- 
dustry during 1927, was the construction of the Buick Motor 


Company’s new $5,500,000 gray iron foundry at Flint. This 


full blast 
possibilities in the use of aluminum as an 


great foundry is now 


operating 
(sreater automo- 
tive material are seen by Col. E. J. Hall, vice president of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 


plant in 


manufactures 
operating 


which 


busses and whose Detroit is now at capacity 


“Our own experience with aluminum motor parts,” says Col. Hall 


has taught us the value of this material. It has led me to be- 
lieve that a great step forward will be the development of an 
all aluminum engin Alloys of aluminum have already been 


developed that make feasible such a motor, and it is my belief 


that it would combine extreme lightness with the other vital 
factors of efficiency, economy and vibrationless operation to a 
high degree.” 

‘he Bohn Aluminum and Brass Company, Detroit, has 


led for redemption of its entire outstanding $1,350,000 of 


even per cent, first mortgage, ten year sinking fund gold 
bonds, at 102% and accrued interest. Redemption will take 
lace on March 1, 1928, at the offices of the Detroit Trust 
Company. 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 





cently increased its capital stock from $500.000 to 100.000 shar 
of no par value. 

Hugh Lyons and Company, Lansing, Mich., reports a de- 
cided increase in orders which also has necessitated an incre 


in employment. This organization is reported to be in the mar! 
for brass castings and raw metal materials 

Che American Spring and Manufacturing Company, Hol 
Mich., will shortly be in the market for phospl 
bronze wire and copper wire. 

The Stearns Motor Manufacturing Company, Ludingt 
Mich., expects that 1928 will see an increase in business of tu 
50 per cent. Company is said to be in the market for alumin 


brass wire, 


The Reynolds Springs Company, Jackson, Mich., anticipates 
It will require during 
the first six months of the year lead, brass, aluminum, zinc, cop 
ind other non-ferrous metals. This 
plants at Jackson and one at Newark, N. J. 

The A, and C. Spark Plug Company, Flint, contemplat 
in expenditure in the first half of 1928 of more than halt a mill 
lollars for raw materials supplies. It will require br: 
aluminum, zinc and copper. 


1 decided increase of business during 1928. 


company Maintains 


and 


The Defoe Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, Mi 
antcipates a good first and second quarter i928. Steady 
ployment will be provided. Founders, it is stated, will hav 


opportunity to supply this concern with brass castings. 
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he Douglas and Lomanson Company, manufacturer of 
body hardware, reports a favorable business outlook. It is 
d to be in the market for brass, aluminum, zinc and copper for 
rd rst six months of the year. 
he F. L. Jacobs Company, Detroit, manufacturer of auto 
; ts, reports orders at least 15 per cent ahead of last year at this 
" me. This company will require brass castings and other raw 
iterial to meet its requirements for the year. 
he Covel Manufacturing Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
ticipates its usual run of business for the first six months of 
ie 2 It will purchase non-ferrous scrap and other raw material 
meet its requirements.—F. J. H. 


i 
Re 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


A General conditions in the Toledo territory, particularly in the 
iss, copper and aluminum field, seem to be just about holding 
eir own. Business in this section, however, has been considerably 

re favorable than in some of the other lake industrial cities. 
So far as reported, there has been nothing outstanding in the 
ing of the new year. Of course, plants as a rule are not 
7 erating at capacity, but most of them are going, and there is a 
nerally optimistic feeling. It is expected business in this field 
ill average about the same as last year and probably continue 

t way through the greater part of the year J. H 


arene 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


F This city, like many other, manufacturing centers in the Great 
kes territory, is showing just moderate improvement in the 
* n-ferrous metal fields. The motor car industry has aided things 


some extent, but this industry has not altogether made the 
iprovement expected of it shortly before the year began. Gen- 
business conditions are changed but little from a year ago. 
he brass, copper and aluminum plants are only moderately busy. 


rders come in slowly and the purchase of raw material is lim- 
ted to immediate requirements. -In many instances plants are 
imply marking time. No one attempts any too optimistic pre 
lictions for spring, but in general it might be said that nearly 
veryone is expecting a change for the better.—F. J. H 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1928. 
he following Chicago firms have incorporated 
Falk Leadizing Company, Inc.; capital $15,000; by Karl D. 
Alfred H. Falk and Charles R. Caslor; company will apply 
iting of lead and other metal to any other metal or substance 
Chromium Facing Corporation; capitalized with 200 shares 
) par value. Incorporators are A. D. Sherman, D. H. Sher 
ind George A. Giles. The company will engage in general 
troplating and die hardening business. 
Lowenthal Metals Corporation; capital, $200,000, by Joseph 
_ Yazitz, Maurice C. Handelman and Fred S. Herzon. The 
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company will smelt, refine, manufacture and sell all kinds of 
metals. The plant is located at 947 Cullerton Street. 

Monarch Pipe & Supply Company has increased its stock 
from $12,000 to $60,000. 

The Star Smelting & Refining Company, 508 5S. Kolmar 
Avenue, was incorporated with a capital of $25,000. The con 
pany will mine, smelt, manufacture and deal in metals of all 
kinds. The incorporators are: Donald Korshak, Alexander A 
Rotstein and L. L. Becker. 

One of’ the largest new incorporations was that of the 
J. G. Braun Company, 615 South Paulina street, with $500, 
000 in common stock and $500,000 preferred. The company will! 
manufacture and deal in ornamental works, mouldings, metal work, 
forgings, etc. The incorporators are: Hubert ]. Braun, Lillian 1 
Braun and F. W. Janson. 

Thermal Radiator Corporation, was incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000 by Eugene Shubert, Chas. F. Fryer, and F. M 
Wight. The company will deal in transfer devices and the part 


thereot 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1928 

Building operations in Milwaukee have broken all records. The 
lighting fixture industry is dependent upon building, and there are 
quite a number of firms here engaged in this business and they 
are all kept busy. No exact figures are available as to the amount 
of business done in the lighting fixture business for the past year 
in Milwaukee, but a fair estimate would place the amount at 
$2,500,000, of which approximately $1,500,000 was made in Mil 
waukee. Engaged in the industry are about 750 people, whos« 
aggregate wages would amount to $050,000 

Bronze screening is expected to gain popular favor all over 
the state. Screening made of bronze wire is being manu- 
factured in quite large quantities by the American Brass 
Company, at Kenosha, Wis. 

The Gerlinger Brass & Aluminum Foundry Company, West 
Allis, Wis., has been formed by George P. Gerlinger, W. E 
Gerlinger and Emma E. Gerlinger. The new company will manu 
facture and sell castings, metal fixtures and specialties. The com 
pany is capitalized at $5,000. 

The Quality Aluminum Casting Company, of which A. G. 
Harter is treasurer, is taking bids on a new factory addition. Th: 
new addition will be used as a foundry for the plant. It will be 
a one-story building with a steell frame. The amount to be spent 
on building the new addition is not known, but it will reach a big 
sum, according to officials. 

Some of the local electroplaters attended the American 
Electroplaters’ Society banquet and dance which was held at 
the Paimer House, Chicago, Saturday, January 21, 1928. During 
the afternoon an educational program featured the gathering. 

The electro-plating industry in Milwaukee is going rather slowly 
at present. Salesmen report that they find the field well-filled and 
that it is hard to do much business at this time. Conditions will 
soon change for the better, however, they say Ar. 


q OTHER COUNTRIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


JANUARY 10, 1928 
% t the largest aluminum orders ever placed in Great Britain 
been obtained by a Wolverhampton firm from a company of 
$ ralian buvers One item comprises 10,000 sets of aluminum 
ns and covers, or 60,000 in all; in addition there are pudding 
é preserving pans and billycans. The consignments will be 
q nthly instalments. The order was secured mainly because 
modern plant -which has been installed. In spite of keen 
s ; larger quantities of aluminum are being sent to 
arts of the Empire. There is, however, a good deal of 
ng over the extra 10 per cent tariff now payable on alumi- 
ls. At present Australia is far away the best customer 

P tish aluminum. 


ewelry season has been very busy, but unfortunately the 


‘ 


Of precious metal turned out in the Autumn compares un- 
with that of former years. The proportion of cheap 
nsiderably increases, the cheaper stores now taking 





large quantities of bracelets and similar goods retailing at six 
pence. Silverware, however, is still called for in good quantities 
and gold cigarette cases have had a revival. India, Africa and 
Canada are increasing their purchases of silverplate 

The metal bedstead trade has suffered a good deal as many 
foreign countries now produce their own bedsteads. The various 
constituents, however, are largely bought from Birmingham and 
the products are freshened by the introduction of new models in 
various tints and brasses, combined with white ornamented and 


oxidised silver mounts. The makers note some reversion to favor 
-of the all-metal bedstead. For a long time past wooden bedsteads 
have been in favor, although these contain a good proportion of 
metal. Birmingham makers strongly complain of the competitior 


of light hollow-ware in Germany, but their efforts to get the 
government to apply the Safeguarding of Industries Act have s 
far been unsuccessful One effect has been the lightening of the 
product, much to the distaste of the makers who prefer to keep 
up quality .even though this involves some sacrifice of busin 


The non-ferrous tube trades of Birmingham are enijovit 
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a run of prosperity Most of the firms are working overtime, 
largely on tubes for ships and locomotives. There is special 
satisfaction at the reappearance of the Indian State Railways 
as buyers of heavy copper fire boxes and rods. South Africa 
is a very good customer he activity has coincided with 
an increase in copper values, two advances of £2 per ton hav- 
ing tollowed in quick succession in strong brass and 4d. per 
lb. in rolled brass and brass wire. The Birmingham Battery 
and Metal Company has been fortunate in getting the orders 
for the necessary tubes for two Chilian battleships. The revival 
of shipbuilding has benefited several makers of ship lamps 

rhe silver industry has expanded a good deal during the year, 
an important change being that the business has gradually gravi- 
tated into the hands of big firms who produce on a large scale, 
the very small shops are gradually disappearing. The trade has 
been changed by the introduction of high class machinery and 


improved management 


Western Brass, Inc., Lloyd Building, Seattle, Wash., has 


completed plans for a one-story factory which will cost about 
$20,000 with equipment. The company uses a brass foundry 
and machine shop, a casting shop, and grinding and plating rooms. 

Wallstein Industrial Corporation, New York City, announce 
the removal of their executive offices and salesrooms to larger 
quarters in the Green Central Building, 425 Fourth Avenue, at 
Twenty-ninth Street 

Longview Foundry Company, Longview, Wash., has 
started operations Plant is equipped with brass, bronze and 
aluminum foundry, brass machine shop, casting shop and grind- 


ing room. W. M. Reilein is manager 

Gluntz Brass Manufacturing Company, 3001 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Cleveland, O., recently sustained slight 
plant. The company 


damage from an 


explosion at its operates a brass, bronze 


and aluminum fcundry, a brass machine shop, tool room and 
casting shop. 

Brier Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. L., jewelry 
makers, are preparing plans for the construction of a $70,00U 


factory. The company operates a tool room, plating, japanning. 


stamping, tinning, soldering, polishing and lacquering depart 
ments 

Botfield Refractories Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers 
of Adamant fire brick cement, announces the appointment ot 


Ires Prosser as Southeastern representative. Mr. Prosser’s terri 
tory Southeast from North Carolina to 
San Antonio, Texas. His headquarters will be at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Marlette & Son, Inc., plater, of Buffalo, N. Y., have an- 
nounced 1928, from their Clinton 
Street office and plant to new and larger quarters at the 
1200 Street. The company 
chromium plating and udylite process cadmium 


will embrace the entire 


their removal on February 1, 


Thomas 
Power Building, Niagara specializes 
in duro-chrome, 


plating 


Durabilt Steel Locker Company, Aurora, IIl., manufac- 
turers of steel lockers and cabinets, has awarded a contract for 
the construction of a factory addition of one story which will 


cost, with equipment, approximately $100,000. C. W. Killiam, 


president of the company, states that no equipment or supplies 
are to be purchased at this time 
Industrial Metal Company has moved to larger quarters at 


2900 East 


Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa., from their old 
location at 1373-77 Frankford Avenue [The company is now 
close to railroad and marine shipping facilities. New furnaces 
for the reclamation of non-ferrous metals and their by-products 


have been installed 

Rockford Metal Specialty Company, 
start and 
this necessitated 
business The R 


Rockford, IIL, 


manufacturing 


will 
larger building 
} 


construction of a new 


spring This 1s xy the company’s increasing 
ckford company manufactures metal 


products, particularly for the 
tool plating, 
polishing departments 


Wilson Welder and Metals Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 


stamped 
automobile industry, operating a 


room, japanning and lacquering, stamping and 


has ‘appointed the following representatives for its line of weld- 
ing machines: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., with offices at 
Chicago, Jersey City, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Cincinnati, St. Louis and Houston; Oliver H. Van Horn Company, 
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Chromium plating has made great progress, being used for 
ring of bedsteads and hearth furniture, and as a 
for fittings exposed to damp atmosphere. 


cove protecti 
Two very large install 
tions have this year been completed in Birmingham and Sheff 
great deal of work ahead. Sheffield has had 
busy autumn in turning out quantities of sterling silver wire, bx 


and they have a 


int 


cutlery and electroplated hollow-ware. Further progress has be 
made during the year in the substitution of copper and brass { 
lead in domestic water conveyance. 


\luminum die castings are coming into wider vogue, especial 
in the alloyed form of aluminum makers of these 


good 


Che 
are as busy as they can be, with a very 


bronze. 


reserve 


business on their books. In stamped brass goods Birmingham 
holds its own against the Continent, but there are great complaints 
of loss of business through Continental competition in the illumi 


nating trades where Birmingham is being severely undersold | 


several Continental nations.—]. H 


New Orleans; Smith, Booth, Usher Company, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco; Austin-Hastings Company, Inc., Boston. 
Thomas Savill’s Sons, 1310 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of plumbing equipment ll 
remodel for a new plant the two and 
North Hancock and Huntingdon Streets, formerly held by Fred 
C. Wolsteinholme, textile products. The company operates the 
following departments: brass foundry, brass machine shop, cast 
shop, plating, polishing and Chromium plating 
work is sent out to be done 

Wisconsin Ornamental Iron and Bronze Company has 
been adopted as the new firm style of the firm heretofore know: 
as the Wisconsin Iron and Wire Works, 1660 300th 
Milwaukee, Wis. The company operates the following depart 

brass, bronze and aluminum foundry, brass machine shop, 
room, casting shop, brazing, plating, polishing, lacquering 


and supplies, wi 
four-story factory at 


ing grinding. 


Stree 


ments 
tool 
ind grinding rooms. 

The Max Schaffer Company, Inc., 361 Stagg St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., importers and manufacturers of decorative lighting glass 
ware, and the Lion Electric Manufacturing Company, 31 West 
i5th Street, New York, metal lighting fixture makers, have con 
solidated and will operate under the name of The Max Schaffer 
Company, Inc., with headquarters at the Brooklyn address, wher¢ 
the new plant of the Lion concern is situated. The Lion 
pany’s studio at 31 West 15th Street, New York, will be mai 
tained as a sales and show room. 

The Meuhlhausen Spring Company, 


Boulevard, Chicago, 


con 


5841 South Loomis 
Ill., has completed the erection of a new 


building at Logansport, Ind., at a cost of about $90,000, and 
will remove to the new location where increased facilities have 
been provided for the manufacture of steel, brass, bronze and 


other metal springs. The company operates plating, japanning 
stamping and grinding departments as well as a tool room 

The plant of the General Bronze Company, on Penn Ave 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa., sustained between $40,000 and $50,000 
damage on December 31, 1927, when fire spread to its from 
the adjoining building occupied jointly by the H. P. Gazzam 
Machine Company dnd the Stewart-Thomas Foundry Com- 
pany. The loss to all companies totaled about $75,000. The 
General Bronze Company is business as usua 
immediately temporary buildings, to stand until 
a new building, equipped fully with modern machinery, is erecté 
Che company’s loss was entirely covered by insurance. It operat: 
bronze and aluminum foundry as well as a brass n 
chine shop. 

lhe Burndy Engineering Company, 10 E. 43rd Street, N¢ 
York, has been appointed as distributors of Everdur by t 
\merican Brass Company. This material is a new alloy 
copper, silicon, and manganese, which has unusual propert! 
of strength and corrosion When rolled, the | 
has a tensile strength approaching 100,000 pounds per squ: 
inch, and a fatigue of 200,000,000 cycles at a tension of 
pounds per square inch, plus and minus. The Burndy cor 
pany is preparing to stock Everdur not only in all basic fort 
such as ingot, tube, sheet, bar, but is also in a position 
supply castings of this material. A stock of bolts, nuts, a 
maintained in New York. 
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Review of the Wrought Metal Business 
Written for The Metal Industry by J. J. WHITEHEAD, President of the Whitehead Metal 


Products Company of New York, Inc. 





nditions in the brass and copper industry are about the same 
Manufacturers of brass and 
per rods, sheets, tubes and over the end of the 
ir with a large number of contracts on hand, but specifications 
e been rather slow in coming in during January, as business 
continued to be somewhat slack in most quarters. 
[he automobile and building trades continue to show activity. 
er trades, however, are slowly showing only a small degree of 


those reported for December. 


wire went 


provement. 

In consequence of this condition the 
pper mill products has been somewhat restricted in the opening 

nth of the year. But this is not regarded as an indication of 
vhat may be expected as the Spring months approach. 

\n interesting item showing the expanding use of copper and 
rass materials is found’ in the fact that one of the largest of 
the home builders in the East has definitely committed himself 

the purchase of 500 copper storage tanks for hot water supply 
in the homes which he is building. Up to this time all of these 
ouses had been equipped with galvanized iron hot water boilers. 
happens that specifications against contracts and new 
nickel and the nickel and copper 


demand for brass and 


It so 


business for alloys, such as 


Monel metal, nickel silver, and other similar metals, have been 
coming in very rapidly during the month of January, with the 
result that fabricators of these metals have the 
books which they have had for a long time past. 

At the Motor Boat Show held in New York in January a 
number of the manufacturers of high-powered racing motor boats 
exhibited their products equipped with Monel metal shafts. One 
large manufacturer of rayon in this country has installed a 
device for purifying water for use in the manufacture of his 
products. This device is made of pure nickel sheets and tubes, 
and represents a tonnage of about 25,000 Ibs. This is the first 
application of nickel to this line of work, and the results are 
expected to justify the expenditure because of the improvement 
to the product by keeping the water uncontaminated The 
Lincoln Motor Car Company has heretofore been making theit 
instrument boards of stainless steel. They have recenily, how 
ever, changed the specifications for the metal for use in 
instrument boards and are using Monel 
purpose. 


largest order 


these 
now metal for this 

There is a feeling of conservative optimism prevailing through 
out the entire trade, with the expectation that the next two ot 
three months will see satisfactory business on the books 


Metal Market Review 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. J. HOUSTON, D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 





COPPER 


\ steady market basis was maintained in copper during January. 
There was a moderate volume of business for domestic account, 
ut foreign buying was on a heavier scale. It was successfully 
lemonstrated that the situation was under excellent control, and 
that selling pressure on the part of the leading holders was un- 
necessary during an interim of local dullness. The large amount 

export buying was a sustaining influence. 

Price changes were comparatively slight in the domestic market, 
with a range of 14c. to.14%c. for electrolytic delivered to Con- 

ticut Valley points. The export price was maintained through- 
ut the month at 14%c., c. i. f. European ports. Market closed 
firm at 14%c. delivered to Connecticut Valley points. 





ZINC 

\ fair degree of activity and a steady market trend continues in 
inc. Heavy production of both ore and metal are in evidence 
nd consumers are not over eager to stock up under the circum- 
Present prices are not much above the low point of last 
ear, but they are a little better than they were a few weeks ago, 
hen East St. Louis was quoted at 5.60c. and New York at 5.95c. 
[he Joplin ore price at month-end was up to $37 per ton, 
idvance of $1 per ton over the week previous, and Prime West- 

slab zine was quotable at 5.67%c. to 5.70c. at East St. Louis. 
here was moderate buying and a little firmer tendency 


tances, 


TIN 


Developments in the tin market last month were especially de- 
ssing to values owing to much selling pressure and frequent 
plays of weakness at London and New York. There seemed 
be a lack of confidence among both consumers and dealers. 
spite this attitude on the part of buyers, there were market 
es from time to time when bearish tactics were withdrawn. 
Vrompt and future deliveries of Straits sold at 54\%c. and 54%c. 
ind the middle of the month. These prices were the lowest 
1925, when the market touched 50c. in April of that year. 

lon and Singapore were free sellers at the decline. Early in 
lary, Straits tin for prompt delivery was quoted at 575<c. to 
on what was regarded as apparently favorable statistics. 
high prices did not last long. Consumers bought on the dif- 


market dips, but conditions were too unsettled to facilitate 


purchases. 


London authorities estimate output of tin by 





the chief producers of the world, exclusive of China, in 1927 at 
139,90! tons, as against 125,106 tons in 1926, an increase of 14,795 
tons. Market at end of January was 543<c. to 5434c. for February, 
March and April deliveries. These quotations are 10 cents a pound 
below the price of Straits tin one year ago. 


LEAD 


A continuation of moderate buying and a remarkably steady 
domestic market have been the outstanding features in the lead 
situation. There is a large potential demand both at home and 
abroad. Any quickening of the buying movement due to a pro 
nounced increase in the volume of requirements might be sufficient 
net only to stiffen prices but to give them a push upward. 
has been no change in the New 


There 
York level of 6%c. for many 


weeks. A slight variation was noted for East St. Louis delivery. 
with some resale contracts going at 6'4c., but a real wave of 
activity would soon change the tendency in the Middle West 


Consumers showed interest but followed a conservative course in 
placing orders; such an attitude is always capable of reversal when 
conditions suggest a different move. Many imperative require- 
ments will have to be covered in the next few weeks, and a large 
turnover is expected for February and March. World production 
of lead in 1927 is reported at 1,828,800 tons, as against 1,761,500 
tons in 1926, an increase of 67,300 tons. United States production, 
however, was 687,273 tons in 1927, as compared with 708,147 ton 
in 1926, being a decrease of 20,874 tons. World consumption of 
lead in 1927 was apparently greater than in 1926, although Armneri 
can consumption appeared to fall off from 7 to 8 per cent from 
previous figures. Demand from other parts of the world showed 
an estimated increase of some 14 to 15 per cent, due t 
industrial conditions abroad. 


ALUMINUM 


Stability has characterized the market for aluminum. In Janu 
ary the situation was maintained on the basis of 24.30c. for 99 
per cent plus and at 22.30c. for metallurgical 94 per cent plus 
ingots. Recent buying was on a substantial scale, with important 
taken for nearby and distant months. Leading pro- 
ducers express great confidence in the bright outlook for 1928, and 
it is estimated that automobile manufacture alone will 
20,000,000 pounds more this year than in 1927. Expanding use 
of this metal appears to be a foregone conclusion by 
Specifications for requirements have 


improved 


tonnages 
require 


trade ex 


perts developed 1 imosoen 
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Copper c/Ilb. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) ......... 
Electrolytic (f. a. s. ¥. 

: J 


Casting ( t y 


a ) », a ) 


Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib 
Prime Western 
Brass Special 

Tin (f. o. 
Straits 
Pig 99% 

Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty 24%c/lb 

Aluminum c/lIb. Duty 5c/lb. sud 

Nickel c/lb. Duty 3c/lIb 
Ingot 
Shot 
Ee nd seat obs ; 

Antimony () & Ch) c/lIb. Duty 

Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free ...... 

Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 


b. N. Y.) 


Copper c/Ib. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) .. 
Electrolytic (f. a. s. 

f.o. b. N 


Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty I%c 


Tasting t 


Aluminum c/lb. Duty 5c/ Ib 
Nickel c/lb 
Ingot 
Shot 
Electrolytic a 
Antimony (J & Ch) c/lb. Duty 
Sflver c/oz. Troy Duty Free 
Platinum 6/oz. ‘roy Duty Free 


2c Ib... 


*Holiday 


Prime Western.......... 

Brass Special ebnchadesetewmonsd 
Tim (f. o. b. N. Y.) c/Ib. Duty Free 

Straits Terre TTT re an babeoseaeedbe 

Pi 99% 


Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty 24% ¢ ib. 
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reated involving nsiderable supplies World 
tion of aluminum in 1927 has been estimated at approxim: 
$50,000,000 pounds [The aircraft industry and transportatior 
pening up new fields f iluminum and its alloys It 
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for the Month of January, 1928 


TAL 


tor improve Since the first of the year pr! 
ve advanced from around $66 to $85 per ounce for refined pla 
nun During 1927 prices declined from $115 to $65 an our 
erage price last year was $78.49, as against $109.48 in 192 
SILVER 
[he general tone of the market for silver is easier than it w 
1 month ago. China was a buyer off and on throughout rec: 
weeks, but India displayed little interest. On the whole, the I 
East requirements have not been urgent enough to stimulate t 
nark« There was a fairly steady tone at intervals, but t 
ement on ord is too tardy to impart pronounced stren 
to t situation er production in the United States in 1927 
mounted to 58,645,622 ounces, valued at $33,252,635. Output | 
ear fell off 4,972,124 ounces, as compared with production in 192 
1915, the year of greatest domestic production, silver output 
led 74,961,075 ounces. The New York price at close of mor 


I xport interest in heavy copper and wire has afforded sellers 
good outlet for these grades of scrap material. Europe has prov 

excellent customer for liberal shipments of old copper, and w 

doubtedly have important requirements right through the curre1 

ir. Old scrap copper and copper alloys in Great Britain a 

rts of Europe have been reduced almost to the vanishing poi 
[The war reserves have found their way 
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this metal began to 





OLD METALS 


back into the melting pot 


That fact will probably mean a more pronounced demand on 
' ~ ] } +} ] - ] - D4 
untry for supplies of both old and new copper. Domestic c 
sumers have been buyers from time to time on a restricted scal 
lealers quote the following prices as a buying basis: Heav 
pper and wire, 11%c. to 1134c.; light copper, 10c. to 10% 
eavy brass, 7c. to 7%c.; light brass, 534c. to 6c.; old zinc, 3! 
334c.; heavy lead, 5%4c. to 5%c.; aluminum clippings, 17 





Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties | 











9 10 1] 13 lf 17 18 
5 as : a ec : 
4 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.2 14.25 14 ; 
140 14.40 14 :30 1430 1430 «1433143814 
13.9 75 13.75 75 3.7 13 
y 6 5.65 5 ( 62 
”s 70 ra 5.70 675 5.675 5.¢ t 
6.875 5 37 ss 2 54.875 54.25 54.6 
6.125 625 37 1.6 54.375 53.62 54.1" 
P 6.325 ; 6.3 6.30 6.30 6.30 6.27 
, 24.30 1.30 24.3 { 24.30 24.31 24 
S s 3 35 35 
y 6 P 2/ ( 36 36 
7 37 37 37 7 37 37 
75 10.875 1i. 11 10.87 10.87 10.87 10.8 
S 625 57.6 57.6 57 27 7 9S 56.875 Sh 8 
‘ 74 74 7 ~ 5 be 
2 l High Low Ave 
{ { 14.25 25 14 14.2 14 
‘ 14 1 14.4 14,3 14 
“ > 127 ) 13.75 1 
c ” 5.67 r 7 i 70 5.¢ 
- 5 7 f 
54.2 { 7.7 54.25 § 
54 54 7 57.375 53.625 55 
SA { 
«* ’ ’ ’ 
35 5 35 35 
7 P é t¢ 36 
~ 4 37 +4 
11° 112 1.25 10.875 | 
‘ +9¢ 7c 7.275 56.50 57 
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Metal Prices, F ebruary 6,1928 — 
NEW METALS 
5 ) i asti 3.75 i : Z 35. Shot, 36. Elec. 37. Pellets, 40. 
Copper: Lake, 14.25. Electrolytic, 14.00. Casting, 13.75. Nickel: Ingot, 35. _ Shot, 3 A 
Zine: Prime Western, 5.65. Brass Special, 5.70. Quicksilver: flask, 75 Ibs. $123. Bismuth, $2.20-$2.50. m 
Tin: Straits, 53.625. Pig, 99%, 52.875. Cadmium, 75. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 56.: 

















Lead: 6.25. Aluminum, 24.30. Antimony, 11.00. Gold: oz., Troy, $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $85 ee 
INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS OLD METALS 

eee eee aera 10 toll Buying Prices ‘ 3 sig ay 
Brass ln@ots. Med Je... 2 oioeeee les Oe oh 12%4tol3% 12%tol2% Heavy Cut GE hc pee euteners aaa 
Benny Mes on ne wes ekg kn gngdigtiinns 12%4tol6 12 tol2% Copper Wire .......--.+-eeseeeeees eae 
Casting Aluminum Alloys .............0ese++:: 21 to24 10 tol0% Light Copper ........... Steet eee alae 
Manganese Bronze Castings .............-. .. 23 to40 10 tol0% Heavy Machine Composition ...... 4 Oo my: 
Manganese Brenze Ingots ...........-.0-eeeeeeee 12%4tol6% 8 to 8% Heavy aS ee Se ee eee 914to fy 
Manganese Bronze Forging .............+s+e+:: 32 to40 634to 7 Light a die hilieelinh b > 6b4 Os & to 8% 
Manganese COROGT, FOF aioe cscs scewccccveses 25 to35 7¥%to 8 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings. ite Pie “ato % 
oe >) » eee eee 28 9%to 9% No. 1 Composition Turnings....... 10%4toll 
Mosh Se ne css oc hae ck os Se ae eee 28 534to 6 Heavy Te a oe een ere 6y4to a 
Parsons Manganese Bronze Ingots .......... 1834t01934 334to 4 Zine Scrap oe sient tenet e eee ees a Sv 
Phoasiiae Meee. 22. 2; ona uaa | eee a 914t010% Scrap Aluminum i. Sty 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15% ............. 18 to2l 14 tol4% Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed.... l 4to18% 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10%........ . 17 to20 19%4to20 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) ...... 22  to22% 
Phosphor Tia, guaranteed 5% .............. 75 to80 37%4to39% No. 1 Pewter 5c nce ghee tue Oe aes eee 41Y%4to43% 
Phosphor Tim, MO- @uarantee.... iis... cc cece 60 to70 11% Old Nickel Anodes ...............-- 13% 
Silicon Copper, 10%....according to quantity.... 28 to32 17% TI i a 191 








Wrought Metals aud Alloys 





COPPER SHEET 


Mill shipment (hot rolled) 22%4c. to 233 
From Stock 23%4c. to 





4c. net base 
2434c. net base 


BARE COPPER WIRE 


net base, 








15 a ( to 





in carload lots. 


COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING 


244c. to 25%Ac. 


16! gc., 











net base. 








SOLDERING COPPERS 


and over in one order 
to 200 lbs. 








21%c. net base 
21%c. net base 


Tha) hia. 
100 lbs. 











ZINC SHEET 








Duty sheet, 15% Cents per Ib. 


Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, 























less 8 per GORE GECOMME .o.on ccc ccccccccccess 10.00 net base 
Cah, SOR oe pcdctedavsnancssendewa 10.50 net base 
Open Casks, jobbers’ price .......... 10.75 to 11.25 net base 
ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL 

minum sheet, 18 ga., base price................. ...33%Ke. 
uminum coals, 24 ga., base price Rp welll Wie a eps oS ao 

ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 

Net Base Prices 
Drawn Rods...... 53ce. Cold Rolled Sheet...... 60c. 
Rolled Rods...... 4S5ce. Full Finished 


Sheet.... 52c. 





= _ 





BLOCK TIN SHEET 


ck Tin Sheet—18" wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
icker, 100 Ibs. or more 10%c. over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 Ibs., 
ver; 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over; less than 25 Ibs., 25c. over. 











SILVER SHEET 


to 5934c. 








terling silver 573(c. per ounce, Troy. 








BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 


In effect December 2, 1927 








To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 
in Net base per lb. —~ 
High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
EO a ee $0.1834 $0.20% $0.221% 
ME pai ANGI Ss tecnenes 19% .20% 22% 
| SSA Be eee ce 16% 21 .23 
Brazed tubing ........ 26% = 32 
Open seam tubing ......... 26% oy 32 
\ngles and channels ...... 29% 4 a 
For less than 5,000 Ibs. add le. per lb. to ‘shove prices. 








BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 


to 245% ec. net base. 





2354c. 








TOBIN BRONZE AND ‘MUNTZ Z METAL 























POGUE PERC IIIS cs. vias ss oss cane eee, 20%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14”x48”) 1834c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 
NNN oo bbe ss ehledoaed.c Cras 19¥%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod ............ 163%4c. net base 
Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order 
NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 
ie Net Base Prices 
Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
10% Quality ........ 26%4c. 10% Quality 29t4c 
15% S| “Se ewes 28 c. 15% 33%4c 
18% ™ °C) dese 29%4c. 18% we) Sees 6'%c 
MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 
Hot Rolled Rods (base) ao )6COUF ull F inished Sheets (base) 42 


Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 


Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 50 


BRITAN N 1A "METAL SHEET 











No. 1 Britannia- -18” wide or less, No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 lbs. or over, &c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 lbs. to 
500 Ibs., 10c. over: 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over: 25 to 50 lbs., 20c 
over; less than 25 lIbs., 25c over. Prices f. 0. b. mill 
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Supply Prices, February 6, 1928 


Copper 


Brass: 


Zinc: 


21 


c. 


197e« 
18! 4C 


{) 


c 


197% 


12 


( 


ANODES 


per lb. 
per lb 
per lb 
er lb 
per Ib. 
ver Ib 


FELT POLISHING WHEELS WHITE SPANISH 


_— 
10-12-14 & to [to Fv 
6-8 & over 16 1 to 3 
6 to 24 Under 

6 to 24 , to | 
6 to 24 Over 3 
4 up to ¢ %4 to 3 
4 up to 6 Over 3 
Under 4 % to 3 
Under 4 Over 3 


Under 

100 Ibs 

$3.00/1b 
3.10 
4.25 
4.00 
3.40 
4.85 
5.25 
5.45 


5.85 


Over 
100 to 200 Ibs. 200 lbs. 
$2.75/lb. $2.65/Ib 
2.85 2.75 
4.00 3.90 
3.75 3.65 
3.15 3.05 
4.85 4.85 
5.25 §.25 
5.45 5 45 
5.85 5.85 


Grey Mexican Wheel deduct 10c per Ib. from White Spanish prices. 
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Nickel: 90-92% . inte th Sata Tons m3 . 45c. per Ib 
95-97% Ree Pte dat Tone te ..... 47e. per Ib 
NS le a eG be a @ Sy Sain Meee .... 49c. ver Ib 


Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted from 5934 


to 61344c., Troy ounce, depending upon qua 
chased. 


COTTON BUFFS 


Full Disc Open buffs, per 100 sections 


ntity pur 


12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached... : $30. 10-31.70 
14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached........ 40.10—40.80 
12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached..... 31.92-32.40 
14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached. ticiateres 42.20—43.70 
12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached........ 36.30-37.15 
14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached .......... 48.60-50.40 
12” 20 ply 80/84 Unbhbleached........... 36.30-39.55 
14” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached........... 48.60-53.60 


Sewed Pieced ltuffs, per lb., bleached 55-70c. 


CHEMICALS 





Phe are manufacturers’ euan«ty 

Acet e yeeees Seeeee eve es Ih 
A cid—Bori Joracic) Crystals.......... Ib 
Chron 125 lb. drums eed Ib. 
Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20°, Carboys. .lb 
Hydrochloric, C. P., 20 deg., carboys... Ib 
Hvydrofluoric, 30%, bbls. ae 
Nitric, 36 deg., carboys.... . ib 
Nitric, 42 deg., carboyS.........s+.eeees Ib. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., carboys . Ib 
Alcohol—Butyl ib 
Denatured, bbls .....-..-0 cercoees .gal 
Alum—Lump, Barrels < gid gialaasaliee ata ae 
Powdered, Barre!s 5 xdrw lanai Ree PEO OT ewes Ib 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial tech...... Ib 
Aluminum chloride solution in carboys......-- lb. 
Ammonium—Sulphate, tech., bbls........-. sa 
Sulphocyanide .....-0. eee eee eee eeees lb. 
Arsenic, white, kegs lb 
Asphaltum .....ccee.ceercccccececcsens Ib. 
TS TT reer rT oe eee gal. 
orax Crystals (Sodium Piborate), bbls.. ..Ib 
Calcium Carbonate ‘Precipitated Chalk) er | 
Carbon Fi'sulphide, Drums ........-. Ib. 
, Sy ee Cee lb 

a ere rr es Ib 

Coppe: —acetate (Verdigris) Ib 
Carbonate, bbls lb 
Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs) lb 
Sulphate, bbls ; ; ‘ lb 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate) Ib 
OMe sé thaia sh ck sas Keb aes ee ..lb 
Dextris Ib 
Remery FROGS 2 ci ivciwccccecsciesoesetan . tb 
Flint, powdered ton 
Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride) to 
Pes GH nc hacvecnesa deus 0 ecsanvaeee gal 
Cee (6 cows eueendeoween oz 
Gum—Sandarax lb 
Shella tb 





pri-es and based on delivery from New York City. 


17 
R 
24-.25 
02 
06 
O8 
(¢ 
(17 


02 


Vi 


.19-.23% 


59 
03% 
042 
02% 
06% 
03% 
65 
05 
ao 
.60 


16—.17 


05-08 
.06 
$30.00 
$75.00 
$4.45 
$14.00 
.26 


59-61 


iron Sulpmate (Copperas), O61... 2. bec ciccccs lb. O1Y 
Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) .......c.ccces. Ib. 13% 
VYelicow. Grime CLARA) occ cdccveccinesds lb. 12% 
Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate)....Ib. $1.58 
Nickel—Carbonate, dry, bbls. ............. Ib. 29 
Chloride, bbls. ...... eee ee ey ee, eee Ib. .I7-.18 
eee, See. De Ok, WRG io ecdcwadeawdssxeener Ib. 10Y 
eee: Genes. Mae Oe Wm Ew ude ewes lb. 10 
EEE ta tRckedceddesindutecamaivaie,  wie@clil Ib. .05-.06 
Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity..Ib. .35-.40 
Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, 
NE ca kamen we cas cvceh ere cecowt ian lb. O94 
Potassium Bichromate, casks (crystals)........ lb. .O8 
A ee ere» lb. .07-.07Y% 
Cyanide, 165 lb. cases, 94-96% os 9: \aiaricu base 57! 
oe! Se a eee lb. 02Y, 
os SP er ee ....ton $30.00 
eh os I sites dcp: icc, 0 Sa’ a ear a nerirw ale Ib. 04: 
ome, Mice, TOS Th. WB csicksccncccsaciemvess lb. 25 
Ree: OU I, Se te an woo area lb. 65 
Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks. .lb. 05% 
Silver Chloride, dry, 100 oz. lots .... ; ++ 5 
Cyanide (fluctuating) .......... oz. .571%4-.5! 
Nitrate, 160 ounce. lots ccs cwses « fcc ccwacre’ oz. .41%-.41 
Soe Fis” Bee. dione aac korckanwnnded waa lb. 02 
Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 lIbs........... lb. 19 
SEVOOOUINNE, DOME occ cne ols bin ASSESS lb. .04 
Pee. en en gt Tin 5s oy Pa maa en lb. 0444 
yg eee ee Ib. 0 
Silicate (Water Giass), bbls. ................ lb. 0. 
SI EOROD nada s dacevicwnns ‘Kane eee lb. 4 
Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls. ........... os bbeCn eek 0 
Fin Cees Se BBO ccckis ewes soneeeur lb. 4 
TUE. WON Weide sh odios Sas « oes Fada esses lb. Al 
Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached..............Ib. ¢ 
po ee er re sone olin alee oie 4 
WD io cco ecccs es ak ease ccawguaws Ib. .0214-.0 
Zine Carbonate, bbls. . = , ‘ Cailtenicie ae ll 
ee eee St ee eee 
Cramee Ciee TO. ROD i iie ct 6s Ac cose lb. 


PU BE. cc cocesenknedeass 








